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SEARCHING  FOB  GOD. 

John  Luther  Brenizer. 

Oh  tell  me  where  God  dwells  I 
Answer  ye  hills  of  gloom,  ye  stars  of  gold. 

Your  f  ilence  drives  me  mad  ! 

Oh  tell  me  where  God  dwells  ! 

Answer  ye  holy  men,  the  truth  unfold. 

That  my  heart  may  be  glad  ! 

If  I  knew  where  he  dwelt 

I’d  travel  day  and  night  to  find  his  home  ! 

I’d  walk  thro’  frigid  lands,  with  cold  unfelt. 
Unheeding  hunger,  pain  I  or  I  would  roam 
With  parched  lips  thro’  burning  climes,  and  smile 
With  joy  in  thinking  of  the  after-while. 

If  I  knew  where  he  dwelt  I 

Could  I  but  go  to  him 

And  find  him  seated  ’neath  the  tree  of  life, 

I’d  kneel  before  him  in  the  shadows  dim  1 
Ah,  then  I  know  he’d  give  me  peace  for  strife  I 
Upon  my  face  a  holy  light  would  fall. 

And  far  and  near  I’d  hear  the  angels  call. 

Could  I  hut  go  to  him  1 

My  soul  thou  hast  forgot ; 

Thou  seekest  for  the  Lord,  and  he  is  here  I 
Ye  dwell  not  miles  apart ! 

My  soul  thou  hast  forgot. 

Thou  dwellest,  with  all  life,  year  after  year 
In  his  almighty  heart  I 

All  Round  the  Horizon 

For  a  week  the  world  has  been  on  tiptoe 
watching  the  progress  of  the  war  in  South 
Africa.  A  strict  press  censorship  and  an  in¬ 
scrutable  military  program  do  not  go  far  to 
satisfy  public  curiosity.  The  most  that  has 
been  learned  is  that  General  Boiler’s  advance 
movement  towards  Ladysmith  is  to  an  extent 
snooessfnl.  The  Burghers  were  driven  from 
their  first  line  of  defence,  but  only  to  take  up 
an  equally  strong  position  a  short  distance  in 
the  rear.  There  is  every  indication  that  it 
will  be  a  stubborn  fight,  doggedly  resisted. 
The  lack  of  information  as  regards  Boer  forces 
and  ammunition  leave  us  somewhat  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  final  result.  Appearances  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  two  armies  are  evenly 
watched,  while  the  English  are  far  superior  in 
artillery.  The  Boers,  however,  are  on  strongly 
fortified  ground  and  will  only  be  forced  to 
retreat  by  inches.  Up  to  the  time  of  this  writ¬ 
ing  the  British  have  driven  them  back  slowly 
but  surely.  _ _ 

By  a  most  successful  flanking  operation 
Bnller  has  given  the  Union  forces  a  surprise. 
Not  only  is  the  movement  an  advance  into  the 
territory  of  the  two  republics,  bnt  it  deter¬ 
mines  the  line  along  which  the  Boers  are  to  be 
driven  back.  The  relief  of  General  White  is 
to  be  bnt  an  incident  in  the  campaign  if  the 
plans  of  the  British  commander  are  carried  out 
to  their  fullest  extent.  General  Bnller’s 
manoeuvre  of  a  flank  movement  with  Warren’s 
division  has  placed  the  English  troops  not  only 
on  the  weakest  side  of  the  Boer  defense  and 
at  the  point  where  General  White  can  best  co¬ 
operate  with  him,  bnt  across  the  line  of  a 
retreat  into  Orange  Free  State,  should  the 
forces  of  the  Transvaal  suffer  defeat.  The 
position  of  the  two  armies  seems  for  the  time 
reversed.  A  short  time  ago  the  Boers  had 


surrounded  the  foremost  British  force  and 
threatened  an  invasion  of  Natal.  We  now  see 
the  English  encircling  the  South  Africans  and 
gradually  pushing  them  back,  while  they  at 
the  same  time  place  the  entering  wedge  for  a 
separation  and  thorough  invasion  of  the  two 
republics.  Nevertheless  it  is  well  to  be  cau¬ 
tious  in  our  estimate  of  the  situation.  There 
is  many  a  desperate  struggle  to  take  place  yet 
and  the  gallant  Boers,  whose  valor  has  won  the 
admiration  and  sympathy  of  the  world,  may 
even  against  these  odds  score  a  victory. 


While  one  portion  of  the  British  empire  is 
immersed  in  war  a  terrible  famine  is  devastat¬ 
ing  another  part.  Over  three  million  people 
are  already  on  Government  relief  works  and 
49,000,000  persons  are  affected.  All  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  India  covering  an  area  of  360,000 
square  miles  is  facing  a  famine  of  water  as 
well  as  of  bread,  which  is  probably  the  severest 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Lord  Onrzon  plain¬ 
tively  states  that  “while  in  1897  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  were  contributed  by  Great 
Britain  and  ‘the  world  shared  onr  sorrow,  ’  the 
government  of  India  has  now  to  struggle  alone 
because  the  whole  thoughts  of  those  at  home 
are  centred  in  South  Africa”  It  is  estimated 
that  it  will  take  at  least  nine  months  and 
thirty  million  dollars  to  meet  this  scourge 
effectively.  America’s  help  is  being  earnestly 
solicited  by  those  missionaries  who  are  in 
the  thick  of  the  suffering.  The  help  is  needed 
much  more  than  it  was  in  1897,  when  such  a 
noble  response  was  given  by  the  United  States 
to  the  appeal  for  aid  in  a  famine  far  less 
severe.  The  imperial  and  local  governments 
of  India  are  making  efforts  worthy  of  the 
utmost  praise.  The  effect  of  a  famine  is  not 
expended  merely  on  the  sufferers  who  live  in 
the  stricken  district.  It  will  take  years  to  re¬ 
cuperate,  and  all  India  will  feel  the  paralyzing 
social  and  financial  results  of  the  visitation. 
A  country  can  be  starved  in  many  senses  as 
effectively  as  an  individnal. 


The  attention  of  the  United  States  is  still 
centred  on  its  new  colonies.  The  debate  in 
the  Senate  on  the  Philippines  has  brought 
forth  many  views  and  theories  as  to  their 
future.  The  most  significant  movement  onr 
Government  has  yet  made  there  commercially 
is  the  opening  of  the  hemp  ports  through  the 
appointment  of  American  governors  for  the 
islands  and  districts  where  that  trade  is  cen¬ 
tred  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  cnstomary 
state  regulation  of  its  commerce.  This  is  bnt 
a  beginning.  It  will  be  followed  by  commer¬ 
cial  movements  in  tobacco,  cocoa,  timber, 
sugar  and  the  several  articles  of  export  for 
which  the  islands  were  formerly  noted. 


The  campaign  in  Luzon  still  continues.  Bnt 
that  is  not  the  only  movement  that  is  eoing 
on  in  the  Philippines.  A  gradual  progress 
towards  a  peaceful  settlement  has  been  insti¬ 
tuted.  When  the  islanders^once  learn  that  onr 
intentions  are  good  and  not  evil,  and  that  onr 


methods  are  liberal  and  humane  the  problem 
will  have  neared  solution.  Until  then  let  the 
campaigns  succeed  never  so  well  we  shall  not 
have  conquered  the  Philippines. 

American  progress  in  'Ouba,  too,  has  been 
noticeable.  Whether  that  island  is  annexed 
to  the  United  States  or  not  at  present,  its 
ultimate  destiny  would  seem  to  point  towards 
a  union  with  the  greater  republic.  In  its  new 
development  Cuba  begins  at  the  beginning 
practically.  The  devastated  sugar  plantations 
and  ruined  tobacco  districts  will  need  fortunes 
of  money  and  lives  of  enterprise  to  be  brought 
to  their  proper  capacity.  The  Cuban  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  already  made  a  report  with 
a  view  to  protecting  the  valuable  timber  lands 
of  the  island.  With  onr  many  mistakes  to 
profit  by,  it  will  be  strange  if  New  Cuba  does 
not  achieve  the  glorious  future  that  seems  to 
lie  only  a  few  years  distant. 


Gen.  Leonard  Wood  in  the  meantime  is 
handling  the  Cuba  of  to-day  in  a  masterly 
manner.  He  is  overwhelmed  with  difficulties 
and  detail.  He  is  endeavoring  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  new  government ;  to  remove 
the  political  corruption  that  has  been  the  curse 
of  the  island  in  the  past ;  to  develop  the  school 
system ;  to  establish  justice  and  to  carry  on  the 
first  election  which  is  to  occur  in  May.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  larger  problems.  The  admin¬ 
istration  is  fortunate  in  having  such  an  efficient 
officer  as  General  Wood,  whose  optimistic 
spirit  and  youthful  energy  seem  to  succeed 
over  every  difficulty. 

The  little  island  of  Puerto  Rico  is  suffering 
hardly  at  onr  hands.  What  she  demands  and 
what  she  seems  entitled  to  have  is  freedom  of 
trade  with  the  United  States.  Governor  Gen¬ 
eral  Oavis  states  that  the  condition  of  the 
island  was  far  better  under  Spain  than  it  now 
is  under  our  Government.  With  the  present 
tariff  rates  Puerto  Rico  has  absolutely  no 
market  for  her  produce.  The  exports  of  the 
island  for  the  four  years  preceding  1897  aver¬ 
aged  sixteen  and  a  half  millions.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  under  the  existing  conditions  they 
will  not  amount  to  more  than  13,000,000  for  the 
present  year.  As  General  Davis  says:  “These 
figures  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  the  United 
States  taking  action  under  which  a  market  can 
be  provided  for  Puerto  Rican  products.  With 
free  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico,  economic  conditions  will  imme¬ 
diately  improve.  ’  ’ 


At  least  three  of  the  speakers  who  are  to  be 
beard  on  the  question  of  seating  the  would-be 
Mormon  representative,  Roberts,  this  week, 
have  a  deep  interest  in  the  issue :  Mr.  Tayler, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  committee  and  who  has 
conducted  the  case  against  Roberts  all  through 
the  House ;  Mr.  Littlefield,  who  prepared  the 
minority  report  in  favor  of  seating  and  then 
expelling  him,  and  Roberts  himself.  The 
latter,  it  is  said,  will  appeal  to  the  courts  if  he 


>t  seated. 
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WINNING  THE  CROIH'N. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  Athens 
is  the  ancient  Stadium  on  whose  race  conrse 
the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated.  I  could 
see,  still  remaining,  the  terraced  sides  on 
whose  marble  seats  over  forty  thousand  Athe¬ 
nians  once  sat  and  cheered  the  victors  in  the 
games.  Paul  had  such  encounters  in  his  eye 
when  he  exhorted  all  the  racers  for  a  celestial 
crown  to  "so  run  that  they  might  obtain.  ’’ 

Perhaps  some^of  my  readers  may  be  setting 
out  on  a  Christian  life.  Two  things  are  vitally 
important  for  you  at  the  outset.  One  is  to 
break  with  your  old  self,  old  habits  and  favor¬ 
ite  sins ;  the  other  is  to  set  your  eye  steadily 
on  Jesus  Christ.  The  moment  you  begin  to 
love  anything  more  than  you  love  him — the 
moment j  that  yon  make  money  or  worldly 
promotions  or  social  pleasures  your  "goal," 
you  begin  to  lose  headway.  "This  one  thing 
I  do, ’\said^the  grand  old  Apostle,  "I  press  on 
toward’the  goal  for  the  prize  of  the  high  call¬ 
ing  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.”  If  you  do  not 
set  out  with*  the  honest  determination  to  serve 
Christ,  whether  rich  or  poor,  popular  or  un¬ 
popular,  you^will  soon  play  truant,  or  become 
a  laggard  in  the  race.  Those  Grecian  com¬ 
batants  went  into  severe  training,  and  they 
also  stripped^offjall  entangling  garments.  The 
Master’s^injunction  to  yon  is,  "If  any  man 
will  be  my  disciple  let  him  deny  himself.” 
Some  young  converts  start  with  too  heavy  a 
load  of  worldliness,  or  entangle  themselves 
with  favorite  sins  that  trip  their  feet,  and 
soon  lead  them  to  backslide.  I  have  watched 
the  career  of  many  hundreds,  and  almost  every 
backslider  'that  I  have  ever  known  was  the 
victim  of  one  or  more  besetting  sins.  They 
would 'not  make  a  clean  break  with  them,  and 
very  soon  they  gave  up  following  Christ. 
The  spiritual  epitaph  of  all  such  backsliders 
is.  "No'cross,  no  crown!” 

"But  what  must  I  give  up?”  is  the  question 
that  thosejsetting  out  on  a  Christian  life  may 
reasouably[ask.  Of  conrse  yon  must  give  up 
all  pursuits,  pleasures  or  practices  that  are 
wrong  in  themselves.  Listen  to  the  voice  of 
conscience'on  all  such  points ;  and  as  you  regu¬ 
late  your  watch  by  the  sun,  regulate  your  con¬ 
science  by  God’s  Word.  When  yon  are  in  any 
doubt  about  these  questions  of  casuistry,  give 
your  Master  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  take 
the  safe  side.  Even  surrender  your  right  to 
do  things  not  sinful  in  themselves,  provided 
that  by  such  a  course  you  may  take  a  stumbling- 
block  out  of  another  person’s  path,  or  may 
advance  your  own  graces,  and  enlarge  your 
own  usefulness.  This  sound  principle  of  re¬ 
moving  stumbling-blocks  has  swept  wine  bottles 
and  cards  out  of  many  Christian  houses. 

Certain  luxuries  of  domestic  life  may  be 
lawful  in  themselves;  yet  to  give  them  up  in 
order  to  have  more  money  for  Christ’s  service 
or  in  order  to  discourage  the  rage  for  social 
extravagance  is  a  dictate  of  Christianity.  John 
Wesley  had  a  right  to  possess  silver  plate ;  but 
he  refused  to  do  so,  as  he  said,  "While  so 
many  poor  people  were  lacking  bread.”  Yon 
need  wholesome  recreations;  but  any  sunuse- 
ment  that  smirches  a  Christian  conscience,  let 
alone  I  The  most  unpopular  doctrine  in  these 
days,  with  a  nation  or  with  individuals  is 
self-denial.  The  daily  battle  of  Christian  prin¬ 
ciple  is  with  that  cunning,  subtle,  greedy  sin¬ 
ner  self.  The  real  victory  of  grace  is  to  follow 
Jesus  over  rugged  paths  of  self-denial ;  and 
this  is  mainly  to  be  done  in  the  little  every 
day  words  and  acts  of  life ;  for  the  great  oooa- 
sions  that  demand  sublime  sacrifices  are  very 
rare.  Strive  after  a  religion  that  will  stand  a 
pinch,  that  can  work  up  stream  against  certain 
social  currents,  that  sets  its  faoe  like  a  flint 
in  the  straight  narrow  road  of  righteousness. 
Better  be  narrow  with  Christ,  than  on  a  broad 


road  with  the  devil.  The  Apostle’s  watch¬ 
word  was,  "Let  ns  lay  aside  every  weight,  and 
the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  ns,  and  let 
us  run  the  race  that  is  set  before  ns!”  How 
can  a  Christian  make  headway  for  the  crown, 
when  he  is  enervated  with  luxuries,  or  .  over¬ 
loaded  with  the  "cares  of  this  world,”  or 
bandaged  with  the  manacles  of  fashion,  or  en¬ 
tangled  with  besetting  sins?  Those  Athenian 
racers  might  as  soon  have  attempted  to  win 
the  chaplet  of  laurel  when  running  in  a  sack. 

Bear  in  mind,  my  friend,  that  your  success 
in  winning  the  crown  will  depend  upon  your¬ 
self.  ,  Do  not  misunderstand  this.  I  do  not 
pretend  that  any  Christian  is,  for  any  moment 
of  his  life,  independent  of  tbe  divine  aid.  But 
when  Jesus  Christ  is  so  willing — yes,  so  desir¬ 
ous  to  aid  you — when  he  both  promises  and 
offers  his  omnipotent  help,  it  is  entirely  your 
own  fault  if  you  do  not  advance  every  day 
toward  the  mark  for  the  prize.  God’s  grace 
will  not  act  on  yon  as  a  mere  passive  object, 
as  the  winds  acted  on  the  sails  of  the  yacht 
"Columbia.”  Your  entire  dependence  upon 
Christ’s  help  is  coupled  with  an  entire  free- 
agency.  If  he  helps  yon  to  mu,  yon  must  do 
the  running.  There  is  a  true  sense  in  which 
it  depends  upon  yourself  as  to  what  position 
yon  occupy,  how  much  influence  you  possess, 
how  much  service  yon  may  render  to  your 
Master  and  your  fellow-men,  and  just  how 
much  progress  you  may  make  in  pure,  vigor¬ 
ous,  useful  and  holy  living.  There  is  no  luck 
and  no  magic  in  religion.  If  you  hamstring 
yourself,  and  cut  your  own  sinews,  you  will 
lose  the  race.  If  yon  nourish  your  strength 
daily  on  Bible  food,  if  you  starve  out  your 
selfish  and  sensual  passions,  if  you  set  your 
face  like  a  flint  towards  the  crown,  and  keep 
your  inner  life  "hid  with  Christ,”  then  neither 
men  or  devils  can  rob  you  of  that  crown.  It 
will  be  no  idle  boast  for  you  to  say,  "I  can 
do  all  things  through  Christ  who  strengthens 
me.”  Keep  your  eye  on  Jesus!  Then,  if  you 
are  faithful  unto  death,  yon  will  receive  that 
coronal  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away. 

CHIPS  FROM  THE  S’TUDT  TABLE. 

John  Inglesant. 

Paragraphed  prayers  seem  to  this  generation 
like  an  innovation  in  Presbyterian  public  wor¬ 
ship,  but  actually  they  are  in  line  with  the 
recommendations  of  nearly  seventy-nine  years’ 
standing  found  in  our  "Directory  for  Wor¬ 
ship.”  And  the  breaking  upv  of  prayer  into  a 
series  of  short  prayers,  each  grouped  about  a 
central  thought  and  closing  with  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  plea  ‘ '  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord’  ’ 
is  a  well-known  feature  of  the  Episcopal  lit¬ 
urgy.  This  orderly  and  thoughtful  method  of 
prayer  contributes  to  the  sustained  participa 
tion  of  the  worshipper  and  it  tends  to  ensure 
compliance  on  the  part  of  the  minister  with 
the  prescribed  direction  of  the  Book  "that  he 
may  not  disgrace  that  important  service  by 
mean,  irregular  or  extravagant  effusions.” 

Considering  the  profound  intellectual  endow¬ 
ments  of  St.  Paul,  it  seems  almost  inconceiva¬ 
ble  that  any  level  comparison  should  be  sug¬ 
gested  between  the  great  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles  and  the  great  evangelist  of  our  own 
d«y  who  has  so  lately  fallen  on  sleep.  Both 
were  men  of  transparent  sincerity,  intense 
moral  earnestness  and  consuming  zeal.  But 
one  was  beaten,  stoned,  mobbed  smd  incar¬ 
cerated;  while  weariness,  painfnlness,  watch¬ 
ings,  hunger  and  thirst,  fastings,  cold  and 
nakedness,  were  his  constant  experience.  In 
an  absolutely  literal  sense  he  bore  in  his  body 
the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  other  re- 
oeived  the  respect  and  love  and  even  the 
homage  of  his  generation,  was  accorded  an 
enormous  hearing  and  the  securest  fame,  while 
money  in  untold  amounts  was  placed  at  his 


command.  The  noble  life  work  of  Mr.  Moody 
is  injured,  rather  than  honored  when  it  is  set 
in  an  inaccurate  biographical  perspective. 

Things  collapsible  are  among  the  ingenious 
devices  of  modem  times  and  they  are  in 
active  demand.  In  full  and  unrestricted  use 
they  occupy  a  roomy  space,  but  are  also  capa¬ 
ble  of  shrinking  into  small  dimensions  for  con¬ 
venience  in  traveling  or  otherwise.  The 
"collapsible”  idea  might  wisely  be  utilized  in 
church  work.  The  chapel  or  chantry  was 
always  an  adjunct  of  the  cathedral  and  it  was 
useful  for  subsidiary  services.  The  inventive 
faculty  of  the  present  age,  by  devices  of  rolling 
or  sliding  partitions  or  portieres,  can  accom¬ 
plish  the  same  object  and  yet  obviate  tbe  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  separate  building.  It  is  not  the  slim 
attendance  at  the  Sunday  evening  service  per 
se  that  must  needs  be  the  pastor’s  nightmare. 
Let  the  audience-room  be  collapsible.  And  an 
evening  service,  well  filling  a  small  room,  will 
generate  warmth  and  power  and  will  thus  in 
time  bring  into  requisition  a  larger  area  of 
seating  capacity.  _ 

"A  man  is  not  necessarily  to  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  general  consequences  which  seem 
to  others  deducible  from  his  views  in  certain 
particulars.”  This  statement  is  translucent 
and  straightforward  and  eminently  sensible. 
Thoughtfulness  and  reasonableness  are  its  char¬ 
acteristics.  And  it  commands  such  a  matter- 
of-course  assent  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
the  fact  that  it  crystallizes  a  result  which  has 
been  reached  through  prodigious  travail  and 
really  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our 
Church.  That  honest,  conscientious  scraples 
have  delayed  so  long  a  general  alignment  upon 
this  principle,  is  almost  pathetic.  But  now 
that  it  has  been  reached,  the  interests  of  peace 
and  progress  will  find  therein  a  secure  and 
permanent  entrenchment. 

THE  PRINCETON  BATTLE  FIELD. 

James  M.  Farr  Jr. 

However  favored  our  land  may  be  in  natural 
beauties  and  resources,  the  yearly  exodus  of 
such  multitudes  of  our  citizens  to  the  Old 
World  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  historic 
association  exercises  a  more  potent  attraction 
for  ns  than  the  most  charming  scenes  about 
which  no  great  memories  are  centred.  I  have 
undertaken  in  this  little  sketch  to  remind  the 
readers  of  The  Evangelist  of  an  historic  spot 
which  is  not  so  distant  as  Europe  and  which 
is  full  of  memories  that  should  be  dear  to 
every  lover  of  his  country. 

The  story  of  the  events  connected  with  the 
battle  of  Princeton  is  one  of  the  most  pictur¬ 
esque  in  the  entire  history  of  the  Revolution. 
Oomwallis  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to 
England  when  the  news  of  Washington’s  vic¬ 
tory  at  Trenton  reached  New  York ;  he  was 
immediately  ordered  by  General  Howe  to  re¬ 
sume  tbe  command  in  the  Jerseys  and  to  visit 
speedy  judgment  upon  the  American  army. 
We  can  well  fancy  him  "breathing]  out  threat- 
enings  and  slaughter”  as  he  rides  through 
Jersey,  collecting  troops  from  the  various  can- 
tonmeuts. 

Beaching  Princeton  he  lodged  at  "Morven,  ” 
the  home  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Stockton,  which 
is  still  the  most  charming  of  Princeton  resi¬ 
dences,  while  his  soldiers  took  possession  of 
Nassau  Hall  and  the  old  First  Ohurch.  Next 
morning  he  marched  his  troops  along  tbe  Main 
street  towards  Trenton,  down  the  long  descent 
to  Stony  Brook,  across  the  bridge  by  the  mill, 
now  known  as  Bruere’s,  and  up  the  hill  beyond, 
which  the  students  still  painfully  climb  on  the 
favorite  ride  to  Lawrenoeville. 

Oomwallis’s  plan  of  that  day  "bagging  the 
fox,  "as  he  expressed  it,  was  destined  to  be 
disappointed.  Washington  had  drawn  up  his 
army  at  Trenton,  behind  the  narrow  but  deep 
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stream  of  the  Assanpink,  and  had  placed  his 
batteries  so  as  to  command  the  bridge  and  the 
fords ;  his  outposts  under  General  Greene  so 


THE  OLD  QUAKER  MEETING  HOUSE 

greatly  retarded  the  British  progress  that  it 
was  already  late  in  the  day  before  Cornwallis 
had  covered  the  ten  miles  which  brought  his 
army  face  to  face  with  the  enemy. 

All  that  night  while  their  commander  and 
the  wearied  soldiers  rested  for  the  next  days’ 
attack,  the  British  sentries  watched  the  Ameri¬ 
can  optposts  piling  the  camp  fires  with  rails 
from  the  nearby  fences ;  but  when  morning 
dawned  not  a  rebel  was  in  sight  and  only 
the  smouldering  embers  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Assanpink  remained  as  evidence  that 
an  army  had  really  been  encamped  there. 

The  American  army  had  been  in  a  critical 
position  on  the  previous  night.  In  numbers  it 
was  considerably  less  than  the  British  and  the 
militia  and  raw  recruits  which  largely  com¬ 
posed  it  were  no  match  for  tried  veterans  in 
the  open  field.  To  fight  meant  to  court  defeat ; 
to  retreat  across  the  ice- choked  Delaware  was 
practically  impossible.  So  Washington  pro¬ 
posed  the  daring  plan  of  a  night  movement 
upon  the  enemy’s  line  of  communication  at 
Princeton  and  New  Brunswick ;  this  at  once 
approved  itself  and  was  put  into  operation  in 
the  early  morning  hours,  while  the  camp  fires 
were  kept  burning  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the 
British. 

In  the  retreat,  Washington  followed  a  newly 
made  road  which  was  used  by  the  Quakers  in 
going  to  their  meeting  house  near  Princeton ; 
it  was  very  rough  and  full  of  stumps  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  sudden  frost,  which  seemed 
almost  a  divine  intervention,  would  have  been 
well-nigh  impossible  for  the  cannon.  As  it 
was,  dawn  was  commencing  to  brighten  in 
the  sky  when  the  van  of  the  army  reached  the 
bridge  over  Stony  Brook,  three  miles  or  so  from 
Princeton. 

Any  one  starting  out  from  Princeton  for  an 
afternoon’s  walk,  may,  by  taking  the  road 
to  the  canal,  and  keeping  to  the  right  along 
the  tow  path,  join  the  Quaker  road  at  this 
point  and  may  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  patriot 
army  amid  surroundngs  which  have  changed 
surprisingly  little  since  that  momentous  morn¬ 
ing.  After  crossing  the  brook,  the  road  follows 
the  line  of  the  stream  through  the  green  mead¬ 
ows  and  peaceful  farm  lands ;  it  is  a  charming 
bit  of  country  road,  no  longer  rough  and  new 
but  freed  of  stumps  and  proud  of  its  antiquity. 
Following  it  for  about  a  mile  from  the  bridge 
we  come  to  a  clump  of  woods ;  it  was  from 
here  that  Washington  despatched  General 
Mercer  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  to 
seize  the  bridge  on  the  main  Trenton  road. 
Washington  himself  turned  off  to  the  right  and 
led  his  army  toward  Princeton  by  a  short  cut 
behind  the  woods. 

The  bridge  for  which  Mercer  was  making 
was  less  than  a  mile  away,  but  the  British 
hastening  to  join  Cornwallis,  were  there  before 
him.  The  Seventeenth  Regiment  under  Colonel 
Mawhood,  which  with  the  Fortieth  and  the 


Fifty-fifth  had  spent  the  night  in  the  town, 
had  just  crossed  the  stream  and  the  foremost 
ranks  had  reached  the  top  of  Bouere’s  hill.  It 
was  from  here  that  an  ofScer  espied  Mercer’s 
command  which  Mawhood  presumed  to  be  a 
party  of  Americans  making  their  escape  from 
Cornwallis. 

He  then  instantly  recrossed  the  stream  and 
made  for  a  rising  ground  to  the  right,  on 
which  stood  the  farm  house  of  William  Clark. 
Mercer’s  men,  who  had  also  discovered  the 
British,  ran  for  the  same  point  of  vantage 
which  they  reached  first  and,  having  taken 
shelter  behind  a  hedge,  poured  a  volley  into 
the  advancing  enemy.  The  British  immedi¬ 
ately  returned  the  fire  and  then  charged ;  the 
Americans  had  no  bayonets  and  were  driven 
in  confusion  from  their  position.  Mercer  tried 
vainly  to  rally  his  men  and  with  rare  courage 
held  his  ground  till  he  was  surrounded  by 
Mawhood’s  soldiers.  “Surrender,  you  rebel,’’ 
they  cried  to  him.  Mercer’s  Scottish  blood 
took  fire  at  the  term  and  shouting,  “I  am  no 
rebel,’’  he  endeavored  to  defend  himself  with 
his  sword,  but  was  instantly  pierced  with 
bayonets  and  left  for  dead. 

Washington,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  been  lead¬ 
ing  his  troops  toward  Princeton  till,  hearing 
the  noise  of  Mercer’s  engagement,  he  hastened 
with  his  men  through  the  woods,  past  the 
Quaker  meeting  house  and  the  residence  of 
Thomas^Clark,  and  arrived  on  the  field  in  time 
to  see  Mercer’s  command  fleeing  before  the 
British.  He  posted  Moulder’s  battery  to  the 
right  of  the  Clark  house  and  then  dashed,  at 
the  head  of  his  men,  to  the  rescue.  Nowhere 
is  Washington’s  personal  courage  and  fire  more 
strikingly  evidenced  than  in  this  engagement. 
He  neglected  all  consideration  of  his  own  safety 
and  rode  amid  the  flying  bullets  of  both  friend 
and  foe.  His  aid.  Colonel  Fitzgerald,  gave 
him  up  for  lost  as  a  cloud  of  smoke  enveloped 
him,  but  in  a  moment  he  emerged  from  it, 
waving  his  hat  and  cheering  his  men  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  now  routed  British. 

The  advent  of  Washington  had  completely 
reversed  the  situation.  Mawhood  in  his  pur¬ 
suit  of  Mercer’s  men,  suddenly  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  these  unexpected  reinforce¬ 
ments;  he  vainly  endeavored  to  reform  his 
troops  and  to  bring  up  a  battery,  but  the  shock 
of  the  charge  under  Washington  prevented 
these  manoeuvres  and  his  men  fled,  completely 
routed,  over  the  bridge  towards  Trenton. 

With  the  exception  of  a  modern  farm  house 
here  and  there,  only  two  changes  of  any 


stands  a  venerable  structure  with  the  inscrip¬ 
tion: 

;  STONY  BROOK  I 

:  1792  : 

;  40  MILES  TO  PHILA.  ; 

:  56  MILES  TO  N.  YORK  ; 

The  heights  of  land  for  which  Mercer  and 
Mawhood  had  their  race  is  still  evidently  the 
strategic  position.  The  spot  where  Mercer  fell 
is  marked  by  a  plain  whitewashed  slab  erected 
in  the  open  field.  From  here  as  we  look 
towards  the  Brook  we  can  picture  to  ourselves 
the  rush  of  the  red  coats  as  they  hurried  up 
the  slope;  looking  eastward  we  can  see  the 
trees  about  the  Thomas  Clark  house  and  can 
imagine  Washington,  dashing  upon  his  war 
horse  to  the  relief  of  Mercer’s  men. 

From  the  place  where  Mercer  fell  we  may 
walk  across  fields  to  the  house  of  Thomas 
Clark  where  they  carried  him  to  die.  As  we 
approach  the  simple  old  farm  house  we  dis¬ 
cover  the  dignified  memorial  which  was  erected 
a  few  years  since  by  the  Mercer  Fire  Brigade 
of  Princeton. 

Passing  to  the  left  of  the  Clark  house  and 
down  the  near-by  lane,  we  come  to  the  old 
Quaker  meeting  house,  into  which,  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon,  the  students  will  sometimes 


THE  BBIDQE  OTBB  STONT  BROOK 

moment  have  taken  place  in  the  scene  of  this 
engagement. 

The  turnpike  leading  to  Trenton  at  present 
runs  across  the  battle  field  almost  along  the 
line  of  the  hedge,  which  gave  Mercer’s  men 
their  shelter;  William  Clark’s  house  has  also 
disappeared  and  its  place  is  occupied  by  the 
barns  of  a  more  modem  building,  but  with 
these  exceptions  the  locality  is  singularly  un¬ 
changed.  The  bridge  across  the  brook  was 
destroyed  by  Washington,  but  in  its  place 


THE  CLARK  HOU9E  WHERE  MERCER  DIED 

make  their  way  by  an  unlatched  window  and 
try  to  discover  on  the  ancient  floor,  the  blood 
stains  of  the  wounded  who  were  brought  here. 

The  battle  of  Princeton  was  not,  however, 
wholly  ended  with  this  engagement.  As  Wash¬ 
ington  resumed  his  march  to  the  town,  he  was 
sharply  opposed  by  the  Fortieth  Regiment  at 
a  little  ravine  now  known  familiarly  as  “frog 
hollow.  ’  ’  This  resistance  was  quickly  over¬ 
powered  and  the  British  fled  in  the  direction 
of  New  Brunswick.  Part  of  the  Fifty-fifth 
Regiment  had  taken  refuge  behind  the  strong 
walls  of  Nassau  Hall,  where  they  were  prepar¬ 
ing  to  defend  themselves,  but  a  few  shots  from 
a  field  piece  and  a  sharp  assault  headed  by 
the  Captain  of  the  Princeton  militia  overcame 
this  last  show  of  resistance.  One  of  the  balls 
from  the  cannon,  so  mns  the  tradition,  pierced 
the  picture  of  George  II.  which  occupied  the 
frame  now  surrounding  Peale’s  portrait  of 
Washington. 

An  old  cannon,  a  relic  of  the  battle,  stands 
with  muzzle  deep  in  the  earth,  at  the  centre 
of  the  university  campus.  The  peaceful  elms 
wave  over  it,  the  scenes  of  perennial  youth 
transact  themselves  about  it;  its  work  is  done 
and  now  it  seems  to  constitute  a  symbol  and  a 
pledge,  that  in  spite  of  so  much  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  swords  are  somehow  getting  themselves 
beaten  into  plowshares  and  spears  into  praning 
hooks.  _ 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  French,  President  of  Huron 
College,  South  Dakota,  Is  at  the  East  in  the 
interest  of  that  institution.  He  will  be  glad  to 
supply  any  pulpit  that  may  offer  for  a  Sab¬ 
bath,  or  longer.  Just  now  he  is  stopping  at  the 
Grand  Union  Hotel,  New  York.  Later  on  his 
headquarters  will  be  Albany. 
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fitted  thereby?  What  uplift  would  it  give  to 
their  life? 

It  is  sometimes  said  that,  if  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  to  prosper  and  grow  in  numbers,  her 
people  must  be  instructed  more  thoroughly 
than  they  now  are  in  the  history  and  princi¬ 
ples  of  Presbyterianism.  The  importance  of 
this  will  be  readily  and  cordially  admitted  by 
every  one,  and  yet  there  is  room  for  doubt 


are  tired  of  religious  controversies  all  over  the 
land  and  all  through  the  Church,  and  that 
they  will  not  sustain  or  encourage  such  pro¬ 
cedure.  If  this  spirit  is  permitted  to  dominate 
in  the  open  councils  of  our  Church  it  will  cut 
away  the  nerves  of  sympathy  between  breth¬ 
ren,  will  blast  the  tender  growths  of  love  as 
by  fire,  and  will  narrow  the  sphere  of  our 
infiuence  and  constituency  by  its  best,  its 
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OUTSIDE  THE  CHURCH— WHY? 

Not  a  few  people  of  excellent  character  per¬ 
sist  in  remaining  outside  the  churches.  Their 
number  seems  to  be  increasing  all  the  time. 
No  persuasion  can  induce  them  to  take  the 
step  which  is  known  as  “joining  the  church.” 
To  all  appeals  their  answer  assumes  the  inter¬ 
rogative  form:  “Cut  honof”  “What  is  the 
practical  use  of  church  membership?”  Of 
course  these  people  are  wrong  in  the  attitude 
they  take,  but  may  not  the  responsibility  for 
that  attitude  be,  in  some  measure,  with  church 
members  themselves? 

Ideally,  every  church  is  a  society  of  faithful 
men  and  women,  united  in  Christian  love  and 
confidence,  separated  from  the  world  for  the 
highest  and  holiest  ends,  pledged  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  mutual  help,  and  the  extension  of  the 
Gospel  at  home  and  abroad.  But,  without 
being  an  accuser  of  the  brethren,  one  may 
confidently  assert  that  the  average  church  to¬ 
day  shows  a  very  feeble  approximation  to  that 
ideal.  So  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
many  are  inquiring  in  what  the  people  of  the 
church  differ  from  the  people  of  the  world, 
whether  the  former  are  honester,  more  high- 
minded,  and  act  from  nobler  motives  than  the 
latter.  As  the  answer  cannot  always,  alas  I 
be  an  affirmative  one,  the  prejudice  against 
formal  connection  with  the  church  is  deepened. 
Such  questionings  and  doubts  call  for  earnest 
consideration  on  the  part  of  Christians  who 
love  the  church,  and  are  concerned  for  its 
progress  and  welfare. 

Some  one  has  said,  and  the  truth  of  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  churches  can  only  be  strong, 
and  grow,  when  they  are  distinctly  in  advance 
of  the  religous  standard  of  the  times.  He 
shows  how  this  has  been  the  case  with  the 
early  Christian  Churches,  the  Puritan 
Churches,  the  churches  planted  amid  the 
heathen  society  of  pagan  lands.  “These  all 
have  manifested  a  higher  consecration  to  right¬ 
eousness  than  could  be  seen  in  the  mass  of  the 
people  around  them,  and  so  they  lived,  and  all 
who  were  drawn  God- wards  were  drawn 
church- wards,  too.”  Can  it  be  said  that  the 
standards  of  conduct  which  the  average  church 
member  sets  before  him  in  these  days,  is  in  a 
pronounced  degree,  higher  and  more  Christ- 
like  than  the  standard  of  a  good  deal  of  the 
society  about  him?  We  must  remember  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  people  who,  more  or 
less  oooasionally,  attend  our  churches,  while 
declining  to  join  them,  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  Christianized.  They  feel  a  proper  re¬ 
spect  for  religion,  they  admit,  and  accept  with 
some  regularity,  the  benefits  of  public  worship. 
They  attend  to  some  Christian  duties.  In 
short,  they  are  very  much  in  the  condition  of 
the  young  ruler  who  came  to  Christ.  Can  our 
churches  satisfy  the  need  of  these  people? 
Can  we  make  to  them  a  reply  like  that  of  the 
Master?  If  they  join  ns,  will  there  be  any¬ 
thing  that  resembles  the  taking  up  of  the 
cross?  This  is  the  point  for  our  most  serious 
thought.  May  not  the  fault  be  with  ns  rather 
than  with  the  people  who  refuse  to  unite  with 
our  ohnroh?  What  is  there  to  make  them 

esire  to  do  so?  In  what^would  they  be  bene- 


whether  definite  knowledge  on  these  matters 
would  awaken  sufficient  enthusiasm  in  our 
churches  to  keep  them  alive  and  progressive. 
Something  else  is  needed  far  more.  We  need 
to  make  good,  in  a  practical  way  that  all  can 
appreciate,  the  right  of  the  churches  to  exist. 
We  need  “a  purer  church  roll,  a  nobler  and 
more  generous  spirit  in  church  members,  a 
greater  devotion,  a  higher  level  of  conduct.” 
If  the  indifferent  and  the  unworthy  could  be 
weeded  out,  till  every  church  was  a  band  of 
men  and  women  “whose  hearts  the  Lord  had 
touched,”  the  Christian  brotherhood  would 
grow  with  amazing  rapidity.  “A  dead 
church,  ’  ’  says  Professor  Phelps,  ‘ '  holds  back 
from  God  a  dead  world.  An  awakened  church 
is  the  pioneer  of  an  awakened  world.  ’  ’  The 
question  of  the  hour,  the  great  thing  Chris¬ 
tians  should  study,  and  pray  for  and  work 
for,  is  not  how  to  get  those  without  to  come 
in  and  join  us,  but  how  to  quicken  the  life  of 
the  churches  till  it  will  be  impossible  for  those 
outside  of  them  to  stay  there. 

LET  US  NOT  BE  MISLED. 

Not  without  reason  Buckle,  the  theorist  on 
Civilization,  affirms  that  genuine  religions  be¬ 
liefs  which  firmly  grip  men’s  souls  impel  them 
to  persecute  in  some  way  or  another  those  who 
do  not  share  their  convictions.  For  the  fact  is 
that  intense  belief  without  a  corresponding 
sense  of  the  claims  of  charity  toward  other 
men  is  nothing  to  be  commended  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  but  rather  to  be  denounced  and  avoided. 
Religion  is  something  more  than  a  belief  in 
certain  dogmas.  Faith  in  God  and  Christ  is 
vain  without  love.  Persecution  of  heretics, 
so  called,  is  no  sign  of  grace;  zeal  for  one’s 
own  views  of  even  divine  truth  may  be  a  most 
consummate  and  daring  self-love. 

Is  it  not  just  and  right  to  say  that  the  man 
(or  men,  for  no  one  believes  him  able  to  stand 
alone)  who  proposes  to  bring  on  a  controversy 
which  is  needless,  and  for  any  good  will  be 
bootless,  represents  neither  the  efficient  faith 
nor  the  active  piety  of  the  Presbyterian  Church? 
Is  he  not  rather  the  barest  exponent  of  that 
nnloveliness,  uncharitableness  and  bigotry 
which  have  made  dark  periods  in  religions 
history  and  written  pages  in  our  own  records 
which  true  charity  would  blot? 

Reading  the  proceedings  of  the  New  York 
Presbytery  when  the  formal  charges  against 
Professor  McGiffert  were  inflicted  on  that  long 
suffering  body  of  mainly  sensible  and  trust¬ 
worthy  men,  we  are  reminded  of  Cardinal 
Caraffa’s  rules  of  procedure  against  heretics 
which  Ranke  records,  and  the  Vatican  itself  of 
to-day  would  willingly  expunge  from  the 
modern  record:  “When  faith  is  in  question, 
there  must  be  no  delay,  but  at  the  slightest  sus¬ 
picion  rigorous  measures  must  be  resorted  to 
with  all  speed.  ’  ’  And  the  fourth  is  like  the 
first  rule:  “No  man  must  debase  himself  by 
showing  toleration  toward  heretics  of  any  kind, 
above  all  toward  Calvinists."  So  the  spirit  of 
the  sixteenth  century  inquisitor  is  suffered  to 
show  in  the  sun  of  the  twentieth  and  to  impose 
its  spirit  and  exactions  on  men  whose  gifts 
are  finer  and  whose  graces  are  sweeter  and 
more  like  Christ! 

We  may  just  as  well  take  it  for  granted  at 
the  start,  that  evil  rather  than  any  good  will 
oome  from  this  prosecution.  The  Assembly 
to  which  it  must  go  in  the  end  may  just  as 
well  be  advertised  in  advance  that  the  people 


richest  and  its  widest  part. 


THE  MASS-MEETING  AND  THE  MASSES. 

There  is  a  story  of  Von  Gerak,  the  great 
preacher  in  Stuttgart,  who  offered  his  umbrella 
to  a  lady  with  apology  as  he  did  not  know  who 
she  might  be.  “Then  you  do  not  go  to  the 
opera,  for  I  am  the  chiefest  singer  there  I” 
“Ah,  and  yon  do  not  go  to  ohnroh,  for  I  am 
chief  preacher  there!”  So  the  two  worlds, 
ignorant  of  each  other,  touched  shoulders  in 
a  shower  under  one  umbrella  and  knew  each 
other  no  more.  There  is  infinite  pathos  in 
these  separations.  Mr.  Riis’s  book  owes  its 
introduction  everywhere  to  the  title;  because 
our  side  is  conscious  of  our  other  side,  as  the 
fair  face  of  the  moon  is  conscious  of  the  eternal 
darkness  behind  it.  One-half  of  the  world  in 
our  closest  civil  contact  does  not  know  how  the 
other  half  lives;  the  other  half  cares  for  none 
of  the  things  your  half  may  the  most  highly 
esteem. 

Now  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  is  to 
bring  its  two  halves  together.  There  is  scarcely 
anything  in  the  world  easier  than  to  get  up  a 
mass-meeting  of  your  half.  And  yon  can  move 
your  meeting  all  over  a  city  without  touching 
or  moving  the  other  half.  The  crowds,  the 
lights,  the  music,  the  enthusiasm  of  your  mass¬ 
meeting  are  nothing  to  the  masses  of  the  other 
half ;  they  do  not  know  you ;  they  never  heard 
of  you  even  as  an  essential  factor  in  their  life. 
That  which  your  mass-meeting  represents  is 
less  than  nothing  to  the  masses,  who  care  for 
none  of  your  special  attractions.  Sweep  into 
it  the  last  outlying  fraction  of  your  half,  the 
ultimate  prodigal  factor  in  its  original  constit¬ 
uent  broken  away  and  seemingly  lost,  yet  all 
that  is  yours  and  then  what  remains?  The 
whole  integral  hemisphere  of  shadow  is  behind 
your  full  orbed  moon !  Burnish  up  your  shin¬ 
ing  half  and  the  other  half  is  nothing  bright¬ 
ened. 

This  is  not  pessimism;  it  is  practical  experi¬ 
ence.  The  mass-meeting  of  one  half  never  yet 
moved  or  moulded  the  other  half.  For  if  it 
did  or  could,  then  our  churches  would  never 
have  existed  and  Christianity  would  have  won 
its  way  by  mass-meeting  methods.  And  it  has 
been  proved,  time  and  again,  in  the  last  fifty 
years  that  when  the  churches  dissolved  into 
religions  mass-meetings  they  lost  more  of  their 
own  than  they  won  from  the  outlying  portions 
of  their  own  half  and  that  the  other  half  was 
still  intact,  unmoved,  unacquainted,  indiffer¬ 
ent  and  resolute  in  Its  own  way.  There  never 
was  and  there  never  will  be,  a  mass-meeting  of 
one  half,  that  has  any  room  for  even  the  astrays 
of  the  other  half.  The  tickets  are  all  taken 
beforehand ;  there  is  standing  room  only  for  the 
last  of  your  own.  The  multitude  is  still 
without.  _ 

DR.  WELLS’S  JUBILEE. 

On  Sabbath  last,  January  21,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  D.  Wells  w'as  privileged  to  commemorate, 
in  common  with  his  congregation  of  the  South 
Third  Street  Presbyterian  Ohnroh,  Brooklyn, 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  installation  as 
pastor  of  that  ohnroh.  The  auditorium  was 
tastefully  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  in  the 
morning  the  Rev.  Newell  Woolsey  Wells,  son 
of  the  venerable  pastor  and  his  assistant  for  the 
past  few  years,  preached  a  sermon  appropriate 
to  the  occasion.  In  the  afternoon  there  was 
a  communion  service,  which  was  attended  by 
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the  pastors  and  members  of  Ainslee  Street, 
Boss  Street,  Ifoble  Street  and  Throop  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Ohnrches,  all  of  which  noble 
array  were  off-shoots  from  the  vigorons  ohnrch 
in  South  Third  street. 

Dr,  Wells  presided  and  was  aided  by  the  pas¬ 
tors  and  by  two  elders  from  each  church.  We 
need  hardly  eay  this  occasion  aroused  a  thou¬ 
sand  tender,  tearful  recollections.  But  the  end 
was  not  yet,  for  on  Wednesday  night  there  was 
a  re- union  of  all  the  old  church  members  and 
officers  of  the  past  fifty  years,  so  far  as  now 
-surviving.  And  the  celebration  will  close  on 
Thursday  (this)  evening,  when  a  public  and 
.general  reception  will  be  given. 

Dr.  Wells  is  widely  known  to  our  mission- 
Aries,  and  to  the  Church,  as  long  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions.  Of  the  sound  axiom  that  zeal  for 
missions  right  at  home  need  not  and  should  not 
At  all  lessen  concern  for  those  abroad,  he  has 
given  us  a  life-long  illustration. 

DEATH  OF  CHARLES  A.  DAVISON. 

The  funeral  services  of  Charles  A.  Davison, 
•formerly  of  the  well  known  firm  of  lawyers, 
Burrell,  Davison  and  Burrell,  were  attended 
At  the  University  Place  Church,  Dr.  George 
Alexander  pastor,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  Mr. 
Davison  having  died  in  Georgia,  whither  he 
went  some  time  since  in  failing  health.  The 
deceased  was  of  the  large  number  from  the  old 
Mercer  Street  Church  which  joined  forces  with 
the  University  Place  at  the  time  of  the  re¬ 
union,  their  pastor,  Dr.  R  R.  Booth,  becom¬ 
ing  the  pastor  of  the  consolidated  congregation, 
and  Mr.  Davison  and  others  continuing  to  serve 
in  the  eldership.  He  was  ever  active  and 
efficient  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  and 
in  addition  discharged  those  of  Superintendent 
of  the  Church  Sunday-school  for  many  years, 
so  long  in  fact  as  health  permitted.  He  was 
greatly  respected  and  beloved  by  his  pastors 
and  brethren.  Educated  at  Williams  College 
he  has  ever  taken  a  warm  interest  in  his  Alma 
Mater,  rendering  unstinted  service  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  in  other 
relations. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

John  Ruskin,  the  last  of  the  great  triumvi¬ 
rate  leaders  of  modern  thought,  is  dead.  His 
life  was  in  the  shadow  of  mental  eclipse,  but 
the  sacred  fire  still  burns  on  the  altars  of 
earnest  thought,  where  he  with  Thomas 
Carlyle  and  John  Henry  Newman  kindled 
the  illumination  of  the  new  era  in  the  vigor 
of  their  vital  youth.  Could  we  miss  them  out 
of  our  lives?  Can  we  think  what  our  own 
mental  state  would  be  had  we  not  felt  the  in¬ 
spiring  touches  of  the  essays  on  Modem  Paint¬ 
ers  and  the  Stones  of  Venice?  Who  called 
Ruskin  an  infidel  but  at  their  own  cost,  like 
unhappy  Francesca  Rossetti?  He  did  not  go 
into  the  church,  but  he  furnished  matter  for 
myriads  of  sermons.  And  even  when  self- 
sacrifice  and  heavy  sorrow  had  broken  the 
harmony  and  consistency  of  his  thought,  he 
flashed  the  central  truth,  the  crucial  tests  into 
the  deepest  and  darkest  questions.  He  was, 
in  some  ways,  the  mightiest  voice  of  his 
times.  His  works  might  be  styled  the  great 
prose  epic  of  the  century.  For  what  he  taught 
and  suggested  be  laid  all  men  under  tribute ; 
and  now  that  they  read  the  new  page  of  life’s 
wonderful  story  which  he  opened  for  them, 
they  should  gratefully  think  of  their  departed, 
but  immortal  master. 


The  Presbyterian  Union  at  its  meeting  on  the 
evening  of  the  first  Monday  in  February  will 
have  as  its  guests  and  speakers,  the  Rev. 
George  T.  Pnrves  D.  D. ,  LL.  D. ,  who  is  soon  to 
-enter  upon  the  pastorate  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  Presidents  George 


Harris  of  Amherst  and  Caroline  Hazard  of  Wel¬ 
lesley  College,  both  recently  inaugurated  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  each  and  all  of  these  guests 
will  be  cordially  welcomed.  The  churches  of  the 
city,  knowing  that  the  gain  of  one  is  the  gain 
of  all,  will  be  there  to  join  in  the  rejoicing, 
and  the  alumni  and  friends  of  these  colleges, 
and  of  higher  education  for  both  young  men 
and  maidens  will  not  be  slow  to  greet  the  new 
Presidents  at  their  first  public  appearance  in 
this  city. 

In  this  issue  we  give  the  first  of  a  series  of 
papers  on  Presbyterian  Cathedrals  which  will 
run  through  the  year  aud  be  illustrated  by  cuts 
made  especially  for  them.  The  author  being 
the  daughter  of  a  Scotch  elder  and  personally 
familiar  with  all  the  scenes  she  depicts  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  fitted  for  her  pleasant  task  and  is  sure 
to  make  the  series  an  interesting  one. 

Theodore  Bacon  Esq.,  a  leading  lawyer  of 
Rochester,  who  died  on  January  22  was  a 
graduate  of  Tale  and  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  Henry  R.  Selden,  and  later  did  good  service 
in  the  war.  He  was  an  occasional  contributor 
to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  in  1867  wrote 
the  famous  anonymous  paper,  "Our  Established 
Church"  for  Putnam’s  Magazine.  In  1888  he 
published  "Delia  Bacon,"  a  biographical 
sketch  of  his  father’s  sister.  Of  the  sons  of 
the  distinguished  Leonard  Bacon  of  New 
Haven,  only  Dr.  Leonard  W.  Bacon  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  now  survives. 

Athletics  stands  high  in  the  college  world 
of  to  day;  thS  training  of  the  body  is  indeed 
a  noble  sport.  David  with  his  staff  broke 
through  the  guard  of  a  bear,  and  broke  the 
teeth  of  a  jungle  lion;  with  his  sling  he  felled 
the  greatest  armed  knight  of  history.  Yet  his 
physical  championship  was  not  so  worthy  or 
noble  as  the  moral ;  when  his  splendid  manhood 
was  fired  by  religions  zeal  he  was  invulnerable 
and  invincible.  The  athlete  only,  is  a  splendid 
animal ;  the  gladiator  had  no  aim  in  life  but 
to  kill  or  be  killed  in  the  arena.  Charles 
Kingsley  began  to  show  the  connection  between 
muscle  and  morals;  his  "muscular  Chris¬ 
tianity"  and  Thomas  Hughes’s  "manly  Christ" 
are  ideals  of  a  new  age.  When  athletics  tend 
to  dominate,  to  become  its  own  end,  these  other 
voices  should  be  heard ;  our  young  men  who 
win  on  the  "gridiron, ’’ even  the  fair  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  "links"  must  know  the  meaning 
of  their  laurels.  We  are  not  needing  gladiators 
or  mere  gamesters  now;  but  the  inspired  life 
of  well  trained,  highly  developed  man  or 
woman,  is  the  "peculiar  treasure"  for  which 
our  times  do  yearn. 


OF  OUR  CITY  CHURCHES. 

Special  religious  services  have  been  held  with 
good  results  since  the  Week  of  Prayer  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  our  city  churches.  They  are  continuing 
this  week  at  Faith  Church  where  Ppstor  Hoad- 
ley,  assisted  by  Drs.  Shaw  and  Bushnell  and 
other  earnest  preachers,  is  faithfully  striving 
to  win  souls  to  Christ.  The  habitually  warm 
spiritual  atmosphere  of  this  church  favors  the 
germination  of  the  Gospel  seed.  May  a  large 
harvest  attend  the  labors  of  this  pastor  and 
co-workers. 

The  First  Union  Church  under  the  zealous 
leadership  of  the  Rev.  Milton  J.  Littlefield,  is 
having  a  prosperous  history.  Two  large  con¬ 
gregations  every  Sunday  hear  the  Word  ear¬ 
nestly  preached,  the  Sunday-school  is  crowded, 
the  prayer-meetings  and  those  of  the  young 
people  are  always  excellent  and  conversions 
are  frequent.  The  practical  interest  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  in  the  work  of  the  church  is  shown 
by  a  monthly  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenses, 
amounting  to  an  average  of  |75. 

Lenox  Church  is  well  placed  for  a  large  work. 


and  is  under  excellent  pastoral  lead.  The 
morning  and  evening  congregations  fill  every 
chair,  and  the  various  departments  of  work  are 
carried  on  with  great  interest.  Future  growth 
seems  assured. 

The  Holy  Land  has  perennial  attraction  for 
Christian  ministers  and  all  who  desire  to  study 
the  "fifth  Gospel"  written  on  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  Palestine.  The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman,  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Church,  will 
lead  a  company  of  this  order  of  pilgrims  from 
New  York  to  Jerusalem  early  in  February. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Shaw  will  leave  th^  fiourishing 
interests  of  the  West  End  Church  in  good 
hands  and  join  the  party.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Black¬ 
burn  of  the  Church  of  the  Strangers  will  be 
of  the  number,  and  Prof.  Thomas  C.  Hall  of 
Union  Seminary  is  to  supply  that  pulpit  dur¬ 
ing  his  absence. 

At  the  Scotch  Church  there  are  no  sittings 
unrented,  the  church  membership  has  recently 
received  a  large  addition  and  the  spirit  of 
progress  is  marked.  On  Friday  evening  of 
this  week  the  Secretary  of  the  League  for 
Social  Service,  W.  N.  Lohnare,  is  to  give  an 
illustrated  lecture  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Men’s  Association  of  the  church,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  "Present  Day  Conditions  in  the  World’s 
Factory  Towns.  ’  ’ 

The  series  of  evangelistic  meetings  at  the 
Thirty-fourth  Street  Reformed  Church  are 
continued  this  week.  Five  West  Side  churches 
are  combined  in  this  effort,  and  Dr.  Chapman’s 
preaching  makes  a  deep  impression. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  PUERTO  RICO. 

In  the  hope  that  your  readers  will  be  yet 
more  interested  in  an  island  which  is  attracting 
the  increasing  attention  of  all  thoughtful  peo¬ 
ple,  we  send  you  herewith  a  graphic  sketch  of 
conditions  and  opportunities  in  Puerto  Rico 
as  given  to  us  by  our  missionary,  the  Rev.  J. 
Milton  Greene  D.D.  who  has  recently  gone  to 
San  Juan.  His  work  among  the  people  whose 
condition  he  so  vividly  sketches  will  be 
watched  with  peculiar  interest.  A  great  op¬ 
portunity  is  before  our  Church.  May  the 
spirit  of  liberality  descend  upon  us  that  we 
may  avail  ourselves  of  it  to  the  full. 

C.  L.  Thompson,  Secretary. 

On  reaching  here  Friday  afternoon  I  went 
out  in  search  of  a  hotel.  We  are  entirely  com¬ 
fortable  both  as  to  beds  and  food.  Of  course 
it  goes  without  saying  that,  in  point  of  clean¬ 
liness,  some  things  are  to  be  desired. 

The  island,  as  seen  from  the  ocean,  has  a 
beauty  of  form  and  color  in  its  tropical  rich¬ 
ness  which  loses  nothing  on  a  near  approach 
and  requires  a  pen  of  singular  eloquence  to  set 
it  forth.  Mountains  and  hills  flexed  in  all 
directions  by  limpid  streams  and  set  in  lovely 
valleys,  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation 
crowning  the  surface  everywhere — this  is  the 
unique  feature  of  the  island — while  the  smiling 
skies  above,  the  white,  fleecy  clouds,  the 
Italian  firmament  and  the  clear  crystal  air  im¬ 
part  a  charm  to  the  whole  view  which  seems 
fairy-like.  Nature  is  simply  ideal  in  her  fer¬ 
tility  and  loveliness.  But  man,  oh,  what  a 
contrast  i 

On  every  hand  want  and  wretchedness,  pov¬ 
erty  and  pallor,  miserable  huts,  nakedness, 
deformity,  beggary  in  sharp  contrast,  and  side 
by  side  with  elegance  and  wealth  and  luxury, 
as  the  portion  of  the  favored  few. 

On  the  Sabbath  I  gave  myself  to  visiting  the 
different  services  and  was  surprised  and  dis¬ 
appointed  to  find  that  no  specific,  earnest  effort 
has  yet  been  organized  to  give  the  Gospel  to 
the  natives.  A  large  part  of  the  work  thus 
far  has  been  in  the  interest  of  the  Americans, 
officers  and  soldiers.  That  they  need  it  badly 
is  evident  on  every  hand.  The  exclusiveness 
and  haughtiness  of  those  who  wear  the  gilded 
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bars,  and  the  immorality  and  abnsea  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Both  were  very  cordial  schools  in  onr  work.  He  says  that,  out  of  six 
soldiers  have  greatly  added  to  the  difficulty  of  and  communicative.  The  former  seemed  thousand  children  of  school  age  in  this  city, 
winning  a  favorable  hearing  from  the  natives,  deeply  interested  in  onr  plans  and  especially  the  Government  provides  for  only  fifteen  hnn- 
Snch  pride  of  position  and  abuse  of  power  are  in  the  idea  of  a  medical  department  in  onr  dred,  and  that,  taking  the  island  over,  there 
thoroughly  alien  to  true  Americanism.  But  in  missionary  work,  for  which  he  felt  the  need  to  are  schools  for  only  one-seventh  of  the  chil* 
this  respect,  matters  have  somewhat  improved  be  almost  unbounded.  He  referred  to  the  peo-  dren.  If  all  the  revenues  of  the  island  were 
of  late,  although  the  people  are  slow  to  forget,  pie  as  “  an  island  of  Catholics  without  relig-  devoted  to  the  schools,  they  would  not  suffice 
and  the  Spaniards  and  bigoted  Romanists  ion,  ’  ’  and  referring  to  the  coming  of  the  to  pay  rent  and  hire  teachers  for  all. 
among  them  take  good  care  that  they  do  not  bishop,  said  he  was  glad  to  see  him  if  he  I  am  now  simply  waiting  for  a  building, 
forget  the  abominations  committed  by  the  would  grasp  the  situation  and  use  the  power  Am  pulling  every  string  and  praying  hard  that 

officers  and  men  in  earler  days.  "Estos  son  _ _ _ 

lot  Critlianot  Americanos” — (“These  are  the  '  ~  ■ 

American  Christians”) — is  the  common  re-  , 

mark.  The  sharp  contrast  with  the  former 
Spanish  soldier  boys  who,  on  the  streets,  were 

almost  never  intoxicated  and  always  deferen-  '  ^ 

tial  and  never  lawless,  is  used  for  all  and  much  .  ^  ~  ^  .  ^-r' 

more  than  its  worth.  This  simple  fact,  with  =  .  Hg 

the  circumstance  that  houses  are  scarce,  the  1  *  **  I  ■*"  ‘ 

population  very  compact,  and  that  the  major-  I  <  S  I  111  III 

ity  of  landlords  are  Spanish  with  a  strong  ■  V  ■**  I 

prejudice  against  Americans,  and  a  still  more  ft 

bitter  one  against  onr  evangelical  work,  make  ' 

it  almost  impossible  secure  a  chapel 

dwelling. 

It  evidently  devolves  upon  ns,  in  God’s  provi- 
dence,  to  organize  and  direct  a  wise  and  ener- 
getic  movement  in  this  most  important  centre, 
especially  for 

can  hardly 

five  dollars  a  my 

may  a  story  for 

chapel  while 

of  a  medical  missionary  meets  with  the  most  ^  _ £ 

cordial  approval  of  all  with  whom  I  have  con- 

versed.  It  will  fit  in  most  admirably  and  rj  > 

effectively  to  the  sad  conditions  which  actn-  and  infinence  of  the  masterly  organization  for  the  Lord  will  open  op  the  way.  If  I  had  four 
ally  exist  here,  and  will  go  very  far  to  win  ns  the  uplifting  and  betterment  of  the  people.  thousand  dollars  fgold,  I  could  secure  a  very 
the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  Ameri-  As  to  the  educational  problem  he  realizes  desirable  property,!  but  houses  for  rent  are 
can  ladies  who  are  just  now  in  dead  earnest  to  fully  the  difficulty  attending  it  and  the  fact  very  scarce,*  the  {^owners  in  most  cases  are 
establish  a  maternity  hospital  for  the  many  that  onr  people  at  home  very  generally  expect  Spaniards, [and  not  favorable  to  ns  or  our  mis- 
poor  women  whose  children  are  often  bom  in  impossibilities.  The  native  teachers  are  sion,  and  rents  are  very^high.  Some  want  me 
hall- ways,  under  sheds,  or  on  the  outskirts  of  grossly  incompetent,  while  conceited  to  a  to  go  ont[to  ,San  Tnrce,  a  lovely  suburb,  more 
the  city  in  the  bushes,  and  whose  sufferings  marked  degree.  Thus  far,  the  American  teach-  like  Yonkers  to  New  York,  but  my  heart  yearns 
are  beyond  description.  ers,  with  few  exceptions,  are  ignorant  of  the  to  serve ‘the  crowded  and  suffering  poor  who 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Caldwell  tells  me  that  his  Spanish  language  and  make  themselves  ridicu-  are  packed  together  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
work  is  most  flourishing  and,  to  a  good  degree.  Ions  to  their  pupils  and  fellow  teachers  among  like  onr  [own  New  York  poor  in  onr  tenement 
appreciated  by  the  people,  as  evidenced  by  the  natives.  The  result  has  been  a  disappoint-  districts. 

the  receipts  for  tuition.  I  hope  you  will  have  ment  in  the  slow  progress  made  and  a  realiza-  The[Government  officials  are  very  kind,  but 
two  of  the  ablest  and  most  consecrated  teachers  tion  of  what  ought  to  have  been  known  from  they  can  hardly  secure  the  buildings  they  need 
sent  out  for  this  city.  All  recognize  that  this  the  first,  viz :  that  in  the  future  the  teachers  for  their  own  purposes.  It  would  be  a  great 

thing,  and  the  thing  from  a  strategic  stand- 
I  point,  if  our  Church  could  buy  and  fit  up  a 
place  here  in  the  city.  As  to  the  place 
offered  for  four  thousand  dollars,  I  may  say 
that  it  is  a  one- story  house  on  a  full  lot, 
40xl(X)  feet.  The  [building  is  very  solidly 
constracted  [and  covers  nearly  the  whole 
space.  I  We  could  use  it  for  both  schools  and 
chapel  to  begin  with,  but  would  need  to  add 
a  story  later  on.  It  is  a  rare  opportunity  as 
very  little  property  is  for  sale. 

“  The  Government  will  spend  116,000,000  on 
a  naval  station  at  San  Juan  and  owns  all  the 
unoccupied  land. 

^Everywhere  there  is  work  and  if  we  could 
only  be  a  littlef generous  at  the  start  in'  se¬ 
curing  property,  so  as  to  give  the  impression 
of  permanence,  I[believe  the  Gospel  in  onr 
hands  would  make  very  rapid  progress,  for 
the  people  are  enthusiastically  American 
and  inclined  to  onr  religion  because  it  is 
American. 

I  saw  a  political  meeting  on  Monday  at 
Cazey  and  heard  a  political  orator,  saw  the 

T.—  .4m,.  n  _ _ _  o  procession,  heard  the  cheers  and  listened  to 

the  discussions  among  groups  of  people 

is  the  hardest  place  on  the  island  to  establish  must  either  know  or  be  willing  to  learn  both  afterwards,  and  it  was  all  a  good  omen  and 
ourselves,  and  were  it  not  for  a  strong  oonfi-  languages,  and  this  means  time.  very  like  home,  the  Federals  vs.  the  Republi- 

denoe  in  the  divine  leadership  and  blessing,  I  The  General  is  building  a  fine  Normal  school  cans.  The  latter  are  the  most  progressive  and 
should  shrink  from  the  prospect.  As  it  is,  I  here  and  has  offered  to  cover  with  an  equal  more  fully  in  sympathy  with  our  policy  and 
am  confident  and  hopeful.  Yon  will  all  pray  amount  any  sum  contributed  by  any  city  for  plans  and  carry  the  day  in  most  places.  This 
for  ns  and  Gk)d  will  glorify  bis  Son.  this  purpose.  Fajardo  has  responded  with  people  will  not  be  ready  for  a  full  measure  of 

I  paid  my  respects  yesterday  to  General  $16,000,  already  paid  over.  Mr.  Olark  is  self-government,  or  any  considerable  portion  of 
Davis  and  also  to  Mr.  Olark,  President  of  the  equally  desirous  that  we  should  establish  it  for  a  decade. 
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A  STUDY  IN  DIMENSIONS. 

A  SERMON  BY  REV.  JOHN  E.  BUSHNELI.  D.D.  IN 
THE  MADISON  AVENUE  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  DEC.  Slat.  1899. 

Able  to  comprehend  with  all  eaints  what  ia  the 
breadth  and  length  and  depth  and  height;  Eph.  3;  18. 

This  is  the  last  day  of  the  year  and  vre  are  a 
bit  weary  with  all  the  events  and  changes 
through  which  we  have  arrived.  It  is  written 
even  of  the  Saviour  that  he  was  weary  and 
that  virtue  had  gone  out  of  him.  Surely  it  is 
enough  for  the  servant  that  he  be  as  his  Master 
And  the  disciple  as  his  Lord.  It  is  our  relig¬ 
ions  duty  to  live  so  earnestly  and  intensely 
through  the  years  that  at  their  close  we  shall 
perceive  that  something  has  gone  forth  from 
ns.  The  best  that  we  can  do,  then,  before  we 
hear  the  call  of  another  year  and  face  the  new 
orderings  is  to  rest  and  to  make  this  time  and 
place  such  that  we  may  be  still  for  a  little 
while.  I  will  not  lay  before  yon  one  duty’s 
call,  nor  propound  one  perplexing  doctrine.  I 
will  not  ask  you  to  repent  of  the  old  year’s 
sins  nor  promise  to  be  better  another  time. 
Ton  will  not  be  asked  for  one  penny  nor  for 
one  sacrifice,  yon  will  not  be  asked  to  think 
very  difficult  thoughts  to- day.  We  will  simply, 
abide  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty  and 
let  our  hearts  lie  open  to  receive  some  new 
impressions  of  that  which  passeth  knowledge, 
the  love  of  God.  It  is  there  only  that  true 
rest  is  found,  and  healing  balm.  Without  that 
life  has  no  interpreter,  experiences  no  signifi¬ 
cance,  the  past  no  beauty  and  the  future  no 
inspiration.  If  this  day  shall  make  ns  more 
^‘Able  to  comprehend”  that  love  it  will  have 
served  us  best. 

Yon  will  observe  in  the  text  that  the  saints 
not  only  had  a  general  and  poetic  idea  of  this 
theme,  but  a  very  particular  and  discriminat¬ 
ing  conception  of  it  since  they  were  able  to 
measure  its  dimensions  which  is  a  very  helpful 
thing  to  do.  Our  life,  too,  has  its  infinite 
dimensions,  extending  over  the  wide  range 
of  our  utmost  joys  and  miseries,  reaching  to 
where  hopes  and  ambitions  mount  on  eagles’ 
wings  and  descending  those  abysses  into  which 
despair  gravitates  like  lead.  Wide  is  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  the  states  of  mind  through  which  this 
one  year  has  seen  ns  pass.  There  is  but  one 
thing  to  compare  with  the  dimensions  of  human 
life  with  all  its  needs  and  that  is  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  divine  love,  reaching  out  to  every  place 
and  every  condition  where  man  is  found.  "If 
I  ascend  up  into  heaven  thou  art  there” — 
Height!  “If  I  make  my  bed  in  hell  thou  art 
there” — Depth!  “If  I  take  the  wings  of  the 
morning  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  part  of 
the  sea,  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me” — 
Length  ! 

The  BREADTH.  Last  summer  in  a  parched 
country  after  months  of  drouth,  a  little  storm 
arose  about  the  breadth  of  Central  Park  and 
went  on  for  many  miles.  The  painful  thing 
about  it  was  the  lack  of  breadth.  It  was  sad 
to  see  the  lands  which  it  failed  to  touch,  and 
yet  so  close  as  to  hear  the  rain  drops  fall.  It 
is  sad  to  think  that  Christian  people  even  have 
in  times  past  thought  that  the  love  of  God  was 
like  that  narrow  storm,  having  length  enough 
to  reach  down  the  ages  but  only  wide  enough 
to  cover  the  chosen  few.  The  Israelites 
thought  that  God  loved  only  them.  Paul  had 
a  dreadful  time  convincing  his  friends  that  he 
was  the  God  of  the  Gentiles.  For  generations 
a  part  of  the  Christian  Church  believed  that 
Christ  died  only  for  the  elect.  It  was  a  limited 
atonement  and  not  for  every  man.  A  little 
narrow  gnage  rainfall  cutting  a  thin  swath 
through  the  great  fields  of  the  perishing.  Like 
the  little  road -bed  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  as 
■  compared  with  the  boundless  prairies  on  either 
side.  The  very  firtt  dimension  named  in  the 
love  of  God  is  breadth.  And  that  means  that 
the  first  thing  he  wants  said  about  it  is  that 
'it  reaches  out  to  every  one.  It  is  as  wide  as 


the  earth.  That  provision  is  made  for  every 
one  and  the  only  failure  possible  is  man’s  fail 
ure  to  accept.  “He  desireth  not  the  death  of 
any  man.  ’  ’ 

Some  nations  get  the  idea  that  God  espe¬ 
cially  loves  them.  That  was  the  matter  with 
the  Jews  and  it  spoiled  them.  We  Americans 
sometimes  speak  as  if  we  thought  that  God 
had  a  great  partiality  for  us,  that  this  is  his 
pet  nation  and  peculiar  pride.  But  look  back 
over  the  recent  past  and  we  can  see  that  in  the 
working  of  Providence,  even  in  the  things  we 
have  not  liked,  all  events  point  to  a  greater 
emphasis  on  the  breadth  of  divine  love.  We 
have  been  used  in  spite  of  ourselves  and  at 
great  cost  to  widen  the  spread  of  light  and 
truth,  for  the  battering  down  of  closed  doors. 
And  one  of  the  greatest  lessons  of  the  year  is 
found  in  those  events  pointing  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  millions  of  souls  whom  God  loves  as 
much  as  he  does  us,  and  that  he  is  reaching 
out  and  making  us  r^ch  out  to  them,  that 
we  may  comprehend  with  all  saints  what  is 
the  BREADTH.  And  when  the  smoke  clears 
and  the  results  are  measured,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  has  been  only  just  one  more  instance 
among  many  in  the  history  of  the  race  where 
that  which  disturbed  the  peace  and  comfort  of 
nations  was  really  the  love  of  God  reaching 
out  in  its  dimension  of  breadth  over  all  the 
earth. 

But  what  we  want  to  be  sure  of  especially  is 
that  we  come  ourselves  with  our  poor  hearts 
fairly  inside  the  breadth  of  his  love.  That  it 
covers  our  case.  That  “every  creature”  in¬ 
cludes  us.  That  “whosoever”  is  wide  enough 
to  take  us  in.  There  are  happenings  sufficient 
in  one  ;ear  to  put  some  people  so  far  into  the 
region  of  doubt  and  darkness  and  tears  that 
they  do  not  feel  that  they  fall  inside  the  reach 
of  his  care.  Let  ns  be  sure  that  whatever  has 
befallen  we  have  not  exhausted  the  breadth  of  that 
care. 

It  is  a  great  truth  to  remember  right  here 
that  God’s  love  is  not  given  as  a  reward.  It 
is  not  to  be  earned,  otherwise  we  might  more 
than  doubt  that  it  reached  to  us.  “God  com- 
mendeth  his  love  toward  us  in  that  while  we 
were  sinners  Ohrist  died  for  us.”  No  man 
has  to  ask  him  to  bestow  his  love.  It  is  not  to 
be  brought  down  from  above.  Its  wings  al¬ 
ready  cover  the  earth.  And  if  through  another 
year  he  has  loved  us  it  is  not  because  we  have 
been  so  good  or  done  so  much  for  him.  And 
some  may  need  to  be  reminded  perhaps,  that 
breadth  means  everything  connected  with  the 
happiness  or  sorrow  of  one  of  our  lives.  The 
same  love  which  secured  salvation  is  wide 
enough  to  reach  the  smallest  want.  “Tour 
heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need 
of  these  things.”  “The  very  hairs  of  your 
head  are  all  numbered.”  “How  shall  he  not 
with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things.  ”  Has 
the  old  year  taught  us  that  nothing  is  too 
small  for  God?  That  you  need  not  be  ashamed 
to  ask  and  expect  his  aid  in  the  days’  work? 
That  the  young  person  need  not  think  it  a  sin 
to  pray  for  success  in  bis  business?  That  all 
which  relates  to  the  life  of  man  comes  under 
his  notice?  Oh,  to  comprehend  the  breadth. 
To  know  that  God  is  everywhere  in  our  life 
planning  and  caring  and  full  of  tender  mercies. 

And  second  the  Length.  This  dimension 
reminds  me  of  such  words  as  these:  “I  have 
loved  thee  with  an  everlasing  love.”  “I  will 
never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee,  ”  “  When 
thy  father  and  thy  mother  forsake  thee,  then 
the  Lord  will  take  thee^up.  ”  “The  Lordfis 
long  suffering  and  full  of  compassion.  ”  “  Hav¬ 
ing  loved  his  own  he  loved  them  unto  the  end.” 
“And  goeth  after  that  which  was  lost  until  he 
find  it.”  “The  Lord  fainteth  not  neither  is 
weary.” 

Now  the  question  might  arise.  How  did  the 
saints  comprehend  the  length?  We  must  sup¬ 


pose  that  they  measured  the  length  of  his  love 
by  trying  it.  If  yon  want  the  length  of  a  rope 
yon  stretch  it  out  and  see  how  far  it  will  go. 
And  no  doubt  those  saints  gave  God’s  love  a 
chance  to  see  how  far  it  would  stretch. 

There  is  a  thing  which  happens  often  in  the 
home.  We  were  children,  for  instance.  And 
all  of  us  were  very  fine  one  day,  happy,  good- 
natured,  clean  and  so  well  and  rosy  as  to  be 
almost  good  looking.  It  was  easy  for  both 
parents  to  love  such  a  bright,  happy  group. 
But  to  morrow  it  is  changed.  It  is  like  the 
day  after  Ohristmas.  It  is  a  tired,  cross, 
iiglyi  worn  out  crowd  that  we  are.  Not  at¬ 
tractive,  not  sweet.  It  is  a  little  harder  for 
one  of  those  parents  to  love  us  just  the  same. 
His  love  lacks  length.  But  there  is  one  whose 
fondness  stretches  out  even  to  ns  then.  A  love 
which  does  not  tire  at  our  fretting,  nor  our 
unloveliness.  And  taking  it  day  in  and  day 
out  through  all  those  years  we  are  able  to  com¬ 
prehend  with  all  children  what  is  the  length  of 
the  mother’s  love.  We  know  it  because  we 
tried  it,  we  stretched  it  and  it  reached  as 
far  as  we  went.  In  that  I  suspect  that  it  was 
the  same  with  those  saints. 

It  took  the  whole  length  of  love  to  stand  it 
with  them  sometimes.  There  is  nothing  so 
trying  as  a  trying  saint.  TMnk  of  Elijah  after 
God  had  so  greatly  blessed  him,  then  goihg 
out  under  a  Juniper  tree  and  taking  on  as  if 
he  never  bad  anything  done  for  him.  If 
there  had  not  been  length  to  love  God  would 
have  left  him  there  and  gone  away  provoked, 
instead  of  sending  the  angels. 

And  so  when  Thomas  would  not  believe  un¬ 
less  he  saw  the  print  of  the  nails,  a  man  would 
say,  Well  then,  Thomas,  you  can  stay  out. 
God  is  not  going  to  stop  to  waste  more  time 
on  yon.  But  the  blessed  patience  of  love  was 
long  enough  to  reach  him,  saying,  “Reach 
hither  thy  finger  and  touch  the  print  of  the 
nails.  ’  ’ 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  know  that  so  many 
other  people  have  drawn  out  the  full  length  of 
love,  that  even  the  saints  in  all  ages  have 
done  such  irritating,  provoking  things,  been 
so  hateful  and  un- Christian,  that  if  there  had 
not  been  coil  on  coil  of  length  to  God’s  love 
to  unwind  they  would  have  walked  right 
away  from  it.  And  to  one  who  is  inclined  to 
be  hasty  and  foolish  and  headstrong  and  gener  ' 
ally  disagreeable  about  things  when  they  do 
not  go  his  way,  the  dimension  of  length  is  a 
very  precious  one  to  find. 

Looking  back  through  this  year  there  is  just 
one  comfort  we  find  in  thinking  of  all  our 
meannesses  and  sins  and  failures.  A  careful 
review  of  what  we  have  done  and  how  we  have 
acted  helps  us  to  comprehend  with  all  the 
saints  what  is  the  length  of  divine  mercy  and 
patience.  It  has  reached  to  os.  It  has  not 
given  us  up.  “Thy  mercies.  Oh  Lord,  are 
everlasting.”  “Oh  that  men  would  praise  the 
Lord  for  his  goodness  and  for  his  wonderful 
works  to  the  children  of  men.  ’  ’  • 

And  in  the  third  place  there  is  the  dimen¬ 
sion  of  Depth.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  his  love 
is  deep,  for  there  are  deep  places  in  life.  This 
year  has  had  some  of  them.  “Out  of  the  depth 
have  I  cried  unto  thee.  ”  “  All  thy  waves  and 
billows  have  gone  over  me.  ’  ’  A  good  deal  of 
life  is  spent  in  sounding  the  depth.  As  chil¬ 
dren  we  keep  near  shore  and  play.  But  life 
has  shelving  shores  and  we  are  soon  over  our 
depth,  as  we  mingle  in  the  care  and  toil  and 
responsibilities. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  friends  here  have 
sounded  new  depths  this  year,  have  gone  down 
into  the  mystery  of  sorrow  and  weakness,  per¬ 
haps  of  sin  and  selfishness  and  turning  from  all 
good,  and  so  have  surprised  even  thenoselves 
by  the  discovery  of  what  latent  springs  of  evil 
were  in  them.  In  sounding  the  depth  of  the 
ocean  for  cable  purposes  they  would  be  going 
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on  imootbly  and  on  a  level  when  suddenly 
there  wonld  be  a  new  plunge  down.  They  bad 
been  dragging  on  top  of  a  bill  in  the  sea  and 
thought  it  the  bottom.  Those  new  awful 
depths  upset  them  thinking  they  had  found 
the  lowest  abyss  of  ocean  and  then  finding 
a  lower  bottom.  No  man  can  tell  you  how 
deep  the  ocean  is.  They  can  say  how  deep 
down  they  have  already  gone  and  that  is  all 
they  know.  There  are  deeps  there  yet  un¬ 
sounded,  and  caverns  which  no  lead  has  found. 
Now  when  it  says  that  the  saints  came  to  the 
point  where  they  comprehended  the  depth  of 
God’s  love  yon  can  understand  that  they  had 
been  sounding  depths  themselves.  But  no 
matter  how  far  down  they  went,  they  always 
found  that  divine  love  deep  enough  to  reach 
there  too.  Saints  sometimes  made  awful 
blunders!  Sinned  dreadfully  like  Peter  in 
denying  his  Master.  What  a  depth  that  was 
for  a  man  to  fathom!  But  do  jon  not  see  that 
that  story  is  told  to  show  ns  how  deep  the 
Master’s  love  is,  that  went  down  after  Peter 
and  brought  him  up.  And  when  Paul  wrote 
this  word  in  the  text  we  wonder  if  he  was  not 
thinking  of  the  time  when  be  was  in  his  own 
eyes  at  least  the  very  chief  of  sinners  and  down 
to  the  depth  where  he  was,  came  the  voice 
which  called  him  up  into  the  light.  This 
dimension  of  depth  has  a  wonderful  fitness  to 
life.  Deep  calleth  unto  deep.  The  deep  of 
his  mercy  and  grace  calleth  unto  the  deep  of 
our  miseries  and  sin.  And  perhaps  we  think 
of  those  right  here  whose  dwelling  is  through 
life  to  be  in  the  deep.  They  are  of  our  homes, 
the  children  of  perpetual  invalidism  and  pain, 
and  weakness  of  mind  and  loss  of  usefulness 
in  the  world,  unto  whom  there  can  come  no 
escape  except  at  last  by  the  stair-case  of  the 
Resurrection  Day.  Let  us  pause  to  send  up 
one  prayer  for  them.  Father  remember  all 
thy  children  who  through  weakness  and  calam¬ 
ity  abide  every  day  in  the  depth !  Amen  I 

But  the  saddest  thing  that  has  happened  this 
year  has  been  when  some  one  has  fallen  off 
into  one  of  those  deep  places  which  he  was  not 
looking  for  and  had  no  friend’s  sympathy  able 
to  reach  down  to  help  him,  and  found  that 
his  ideas  of  religion  which  he  thought  very 
fine  were  not  deep  enough  for  that  event,  and 
the  substitutes  he  had  chosen  for  the  Christ 
crucified  which  worked  all  right  when  he  was 
up  high  did  not  go  deep  enough  to  touch  him 
in  that  awful  depth.  When  you  choose  a  re¬ 
ligion  choose  one  which  is  deep  enough  to  go 
to  the  lowest  depth  of  sorrow  or  sin  which 
man  can  ever  [reach.  For  life  is  full  of  deep 
places. 

Choose  that  One  the  depth  of  whose  love 
went  so  far  down  as  to  put  him  under  the 
curse  of  our  sin  and  the  load  of  our  woes. 
"Made  him  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin." 
"Took  on  him  the  form  of  a  servant  and 
humbled  himself.  ’’  When  yon  choose  a  Saviour 
let  him  be  one  who  has  himself  sounded  the 
depths,  of  whom  in  life  yon  can  say,  "He  has 
tasted  our  infirmities, "  and  in  death,  "Yea, 
though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  I  will  fear  no  evil  for  thou 
art  with  me,  ’  ’  even  in  that  deepest  place. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  fourth  and  last 
dimension  in  the  love  of  Gtod,  Height.  It  is 
good  to  be  landed  on  a  Height.  To  have  that 
for  the  last  thing  thisl  morning.  And  that  is 
the  way  with  God.  If  yon  follow  yon  go 
through  dark  spots  and  deep,  but  he  does  not 
leave  yon  there.’’  "Thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
soul  in  hell”  There  is  no  dimension  of  his 
love  which  we  know  so  little  about,  which  we 
have  explored  so  little  as  its  height.  We  can 
fully  test  irs  breadth  and  length  and  depth  on 
earth.  We  may  need  them  more  on  earth  than 
in  heaven,  but  it  will  take  eternity  to  measure 
its  height.  But  how  did  the  saints  become 
able  to  comprehend  it? 


Surely  by  finding  out  more  and  more  each 
day  what  God  bad  for  them  to  be,  what  be 
had  for  them  to  do  and  what  he  had  for  them 
to  knotc  and  enjoy.  Take  the  first  for  a  moment. 
What  he  bad  for  them  to  be.  It  is  a  noble 
thought  when  you  take  a  perfect  rose  in  your 
hand  that  God  thought  that  out.  That  is  one 
of  bis  ideas  worked  out  in  fragrance  and  bloom. 
Take  anything  he  has  made  and  when  yon  see 
his  idea  in  it,  it  measures  something  of  the 
height  of  his  creating  love.  You  are  on  one  of 
his  heights.  But  he  goes  higher  than  that 
when  he  plans  man’s  life  and  character.  Some 
years  ago  in  the  West  a  plain  man  of  business 
and  small  education  had  an  idea  that  God 
wanted  him  to  be  something  quite  different 
from  what  he  was  then.  One  of  the  wonders 
of  this  century  is  what  Dwight  L.  Moody  has 
been  in  holiness  of  soul,  in  devotion  of  spirit, 
in  the  power  of  a  redeemed  life.  As  a  force 
to  smite  the  world  and  influence  the  destiny 
of  other  men  be  will  stand  out  in  a  century 
full  of  wonderful  and  great  elements,  as  one  of 
its  most  important  figures.  And  it  wax  be¬ 
cause  be  let  God  make  of  him  what  he  pleased 
and  just  as  fast  as  those  saints  of  the  text  let 
him  have  his  way  with  them  and  lead  them 
up  higher  into  the  beauty  of  the  redeemed  life 
and  they  realized  more  in  their  lives  of  the 
falling  away  of  evil  and  the  coming  in  of 
Christ-like  spirits  they  went  further  up  into 
the  heights  of  what  he  bad  in  his  love  prepared 
for  them.  "Beloved  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be,  but  we  know  that  when  he 
shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  him.  ’’  Not  until 
then,  when  we  stand  in  spotless  robes  and 
with  hearts  freed  from  earth  stain  shall  we 
understand  to  what  a  height  of  glorious  holi¬ 
ness  his  love  is  leading. 

And  then  also  think  of  what  he  designs  us 
to  do.  Yon  ask  the  Doy  what  he  wants  to  do 
in  life  and  the  chances  are  that  he  wants  to 
do  something  that  makes  yon  smile,  to  guide 
the  trolley  or  sell  the  candy  or  take  up  tickets 
in  the  car.  This  does  not  measure  up  to  the 
height  of  service  which  your  proud  heart  is 
designing  for  that  child,  for  whom  nothing  is 
too  good.  And  as  compared  with  what  God 
plans  for  ns  in  the  higher  service  of  the  skies  to 
which  he  is  leading  by  all  this  schooling  of 
the  earth  we  are  like  that  boy  of  yours.  Not 
until  we  stand  with  all  our  faculties  unclouded 
by  sin  and  in  perfect  possession  of  our  re¬ 
deemed  nature  and  enter  upon  those  higher 
employments  and  nobler  dnties  shall  we  meas¬ 
ure  fully  what  is  the  height  of  that  love. 

Then  to  think  a  moment  of  that  other  mat¬ 
ter,  of  what  we  shall  yet  know  and  enjoy,  right 
here  in  part,  but  in  full  measure  there.  To 
comprehend  this  the  saints  had  to  die  and  so, 
too,  must  we,  for  "eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear 
heard."  "In  his  presence  there  is  joy,  at  his 
right  hand  there  are  pleasures  forever  more.  " 
To  comprehend  fully  upon  this  point  we  must 
go  where  his  saints  have  gone  and  see  what 
they  have  seen  since  they  left  ns.  It  is  this 
fact  which  reconciles  ns  to  the  thought  of  our 
mortality,  which  the  closing  of  another  year 
suggests  to  ns.  This  is  the  consolation  to  those 
who  to-day  miss  those  who  were  a  part  of 
their  life,  that  they  have  left  us  to  go  fnrther 
up  into  the  height  of  what  his  love  has  pre¬ 
pared  and  from  which  we  wonld  not  ask  them 
to  return.  And  if  anything  in  this  old  year 
has  brought  to  ns  any  new  glimpse  or  deeper 
sense  of  the  provisions  of  his  love,  let  us  re¬ 
member  that  all  this  which  we  have  already 
seen  and  felt  is  but  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  gone  but  a  little  way  up  the  great 
mountain  side,  who^dream  not  of  what  glories 
await  them  at  the  t^.  There  is  peak  on  peak 
before  ns  yet.  Every  year  he  plans  for  some¬ 
thing  higher  and  better  and  not  until  we  have 
exhausted  the  eternal  years  shall  we  have 
measured  what  lies  hidden  in  the  height  of  his 


love.  "And  God  shall  be  with  them  and  be 
their  God,  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyes  and  there  shall  be  no  more 
death,  neither  no  crying,  neither  shall  there 
be  any  more  pain,  for  the  former  things  are 
passed  away.  ’  ’ 

And  so  standing  now  on  this  crest  of  time 
we  turn  one  moment  backward  and  say,  "Old 
year,  farewell!  With  all  your  tears  and  joys, 
with  all  yon  have  cost  us  and  have  taken  away 
and  all  the  marks  yon  have  left  upon  us  we 
hold  yon  in  grateful  memory  for  this  one  thing 
that  yon  have  taught  ns;  that  the  dimensions 
of  our  Father’s  love  are  greater  than  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  our  needs.  ’’ 

And  casting  one  look  into  the  future  we  say, 
to  you  new  year  and  you  crowding  years  of 
time  that  bring  to  us  we  know  not  what,  and 
all  you  years  that  lie  waiting  for  us  over  on 
the  shores  of  eternity,  we  welcome  your  ad¬ 
vance  !  We  greet  yon  without  a  fear !  Whether 
you  come  with  smiles  or  frowns,  you  come  to 
ns  as  the  gift  of  him  whose  name  is  Love,  and 
our  hearts  answerback  in  joyful  hope  and  trust 
for  we  know  that  whatever  you  bring  or  with¬ 
hold  you  will  lead  ns  on  to  comprehend  with 
all  saints  more  and  more  what  is  the  breadth 
and  length  and  depth  and  height  of  redeeming 
love.  _ 

Presbyterian  Cathedrals 

IONA. 

W.  E.  Leicester  Eddis. 

The  present  time  seems  singularly' appropri¬ 
ate  to  call  the  attention  of  The  Evangelist’a 
readers  throughout  the  country,  to  the  story 
of  Iona,  "the  Blessed  Isle"  and  cradle  of 
Western  Christianity. 

At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ita 
mined  cathedral  and  other  bnildings[fell  into 
the  possession  of  the  then  Duke  of  Argyle,  as 
lord  of  the  soil,  and  about  two  months  ago  the 
present  duke  renounced  all  claims  to  such  and 
formally  handed  them  over  to  the  keeping  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  Her  members  and[all 
Presbyterians  are  indeed  glad  that  relics  and 
memorials  which  had  sprung  up  around  the 
site  of  that  simple  wattle  building  of  St. 


Oolumba’s  Celtic  Church,  so  dear  to  Scottish- 
hearts,  now  belong  to  the  nation  rather  than- 
to  the  individual. 

With  this  new  reverence  for  God’s  worship- 
in  the  beauty  of  holiness  which  we  have  all 
entered  into  as  part  of  our  daily  culture  in 
higher  things,  these  buildings  will  at  a  near 
future  be  restored,  so  that  David’s  glorious 
eighty-fourth  Psalm  may  again  roll  up  to 
heaven  and  the  prayers  of  the  two  or  three 
gathered  together  in  God’s  name,  be  heard 
around  the  altar,  over  which  the  spirit  of  that 
grand  old  Christian  as  an  invisible  power  still 
hovers  as  it  is  ever  present  in  every  Celtic 
heart  which  loves  Iona. 

^Dear  to  the  Saint  was  that  psalm  ys  with« 
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cognizable  in  its  The  famed  “Lord  of  the  Isles"  and  the 
he  Holy  Trinity,  “Chief  of  Ulva’s  Isle"  are  bnried  within  and 
form  the  carved  aronnd  it  lies  the  ticleig  Or, tin,  most  venerable 
of  royal  burying  grounds. 

Even  when  Colnmba  landed  it  was  said  to 
be  a  centre  of  Druidic  worship.  Fergus  II. , 
ally  of  Alario  the  Goth,  who  sacked  Rome, 
was  believed  to  be  buried  here  a  century  before 
Oolumba’s  arrival  and  between  him  and  good 
Prince  Gonal  who  gave  the  island  to  Colnmba 
were  five  kings.  Here,  too,  was  ordained 
Aidan,  the  warrior  Christian,  who  carried  the 
Gospel  into  Northern  England  and  sent  spoils 
seized  from  Piets  and  pagan  Saxons  back  to 
Iona.  From  404  to  1040  A.  D.  forty -eight  Scot¬ 
tish  kings,  eight  from  Norway,  four  from  Ire¬ 
land,  one  from  France,  with  abbots  and  monks, 
chiefs  and  chieftains,  all  found  resting  place. 

The  gracious  Duncan  and  his  murderer,  Mao- 
bsth,  sleep  at  peace  together  in  “this  sacred 
storehouse  of  their  predecessors,"  and  like  the 
Jewish  City  of  Refuge,  it  was  a  sanctuary,  too, 
for  the  spiller  of  blood  in  life  as  in  death. 

The  tall  obelisk  apart  to  the  right  of  the 
picture  is  ours,  in  memory  of  sixteen  seamen 
of  the  American  ship  Guy  Marinering,  washed 
No  one  could  possibly  bring  against  Thomas  presses  one  as  this  lonely  cross  surrounded  by  up  from  its  wreck  on  the  last  day  of  1866. 
Carlyle  the  charge  of  “sentimentality,"  yet  ruins  of  cathedral,  priory  and  chapel,  stand-  Thus  we,  too,  share  in  Iona’s  dead  and  some 
it  was  he  who  said:  “There  is  one  problem  in  ing  sentinel,  too,  to  the  HrJeig  Grain  and  the  bereaved  amongst  us  even  now  may  send  their 
the  way  of  travel  which  has  always  for  some  mouldering  dust  of  its  former  mighty  dead,  chastened  thoughts  towards  that  deep  grave 
years  past  suggested  itself  as  a  thing  that  ought  Close  by  are  the  broken  crosses  of  St.  John  and  on  the  “Blessed  Isle,"  soft  messages  borne  by 
to  be  done.  A  deliberate  sight  of  the  Island  St.  Matthew,  all  that  are  left  of  the  360,  orig-  Atlantic  waves  unbroken  in  their  roll  between 
of  Iona,  Icolmskill,  or  whatever  they  call  it,  inally  on  the  island.  ns  and  them, 

one  of  the  remarkablest  spots  to  one  in  all  Her  Between  the  cross  and  cathedral  doorway 
Majesty’s  dominions. "  are  two  stone  coifins,  said  to  have  been  those 

Think  of  the  great  Thunderer’s  "ought  to  be  of  Colnmba  and  his  servant,  Diarmid,  and  the 
done."  Samuel  Johnson,  too,  severe  critic  of  stone  which  was  the  Saint’s  pillow  is  also 
all  things  Scottish — “that  man  is  little  to  be  there. 

envied  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  The  cathedral  is  160  feet  in  length  with 
among  the  ruins  of  Iona. ’’  transepts  of  70  feet.  The  tower  is  square — 

For  the  story  of  this  lonely  islet  washed  by  “four  sides  to  every  wind  that  blows" — 70  feet 
the  full  sweep  of  the  Atlantic  waves  is  bound  high  and  of  its  four  windows,  two  are  noticea- 
np  with  the  story  of  the  progress  and  civiliza-  ble.  One,  a  finely  perforated  quaire-foil;  the 
tion  of  our  British  forefathers  and  closer  still  other,  a  Catherine  Muel  or  marigold  window 
to  us  because  we  can  point  to  it  as  the  first  with  finely  carved  mullions. 
abiding  place  of  simple  faith  and  worship  But  St.  Oran’s  chapel  takes  precedence  of  the 
which  culminated  in  the  Reformation  and  ulti-  cathedral  in  historic  interest  and  age,  being 
mately  led  to  the  Puritan  exodus  Westward.  built  about  1070  A.D.  by  Queen  Margaret  to 
The  antiquarian,  archspologist  and  historian  commemorate  Oran,  first  of  Colnmba’s  monks 
visits  Iona  to  see  St.  Martin’s  Cross— “The  to  die  on  Iona. 

Cross  of  Christendom."  It  consists  of  a  solid  Without  doubt  its  ruins  mark  the  site  of 
slab  of  mica  schist,  fourteen  feet  high,  eighteen  Colnmba’s  wattle  and  clay  building  of  563  A.D. 
inches  broad,  ten  inches  thick,  fixed  in  a  This  roofless  ruin,  60  by  22  feet,  is  the  very 
massive  block  of  red  granite  (from  adjacent  centre  of  reverential  attraction,  and  tradition 
Mull)  three  feet  above  ground.  The  damp  sea  tells  that  even  the  terrible  Magnus  of  Norway 


verses  once  more  with,  “All  people  that  on 
earth  do  dwell, "and  “O  God  of  Bethel." 

The  sparrow'and  the  swallow  added  their  chat¬ 
tering  chirping  notes  to  the  human  choir,  and 
sent  up  swelling  praise  to  the  Father  of  All 
who  cares  for  the  bird’s  fall  as  he  also  can 
tell  the  hairs  of  the  human's  head. 

Like  unto  that  Sacred  Burning  Bush,  fit 
emblem  of  our  Church,  these  worshippers  real¬ 
ized  then  that  they  stood  on  holy  ground,  and 
ever  since  this  feeling  has  been  on  the  ascend-  shaft.  On  the  back  are  lions  with  tails  en- 
ant;  quickened,  too,  by  the  intense  interest  of  twined  and  also  repeated  on  the  arms, 
all  Americans  visiting  Scotland.  Nothing  in  Christian  art  so  inexpressibly  im- 


ST.  martin's  cross 


OUR  JOURNEY  TO  BRAZIL. 

Alice  R.  Humphrey. 

BRAZILIAN  CHILDREN  AND  AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS. 


While  we  are  resting  at  Gnaruja  (Gwa  ru- 
zhah) — wholly  resting,  body,  mind  and  nerve, 
in  air  so  pure,  clear,  soft,  among  people  with 
little  to  do,  you  forget  the  rushing  activities 
of  your  life  at  home.  Ton  almost  forget  that 
you  can  even  write  home,  for  steamers  for  the 
United  States  do  not  sail  every  week. 

Tour  strong,  good  coffee  and  fresh  French 
bread  are  brought  to  your  bed-room  at  7  in  the 
morning,  and  then,  before  the  sun  is  unpleas¬ 
antly  strong  yon  have  your  walk  on  the  beach 
after  watching  the  little  narrow  guage  train 
start  with  the  business  men  for  Santos.  At 
11  you  go  to  the  dining-room  for  a  four  or  five 
course  breakfast.  At  4  o’clock  yon  will  make 
your  own  tea  on  your  spirit  lamp  and  have 
some  of  Huntley  and  Palmer’s  biscuits.  (For¬ 
give  an  unasked  eulogy  here  of  this  great  Eng¬ 
lish  firm.  In  any  remote,  damp,  hot,  enervat¬ 
ing  spot  that  I  have  ever  found  myself  longing^ 
for  something  to  eat  that  would  not  be  a 
disappointment,  I  never  opened  one  of  these 
sealed  boxes  without  wanting  to  express  grati¬ 
tude  for  faithfulness,  uprightness,  care  and 
skill— each  box  packed  as  if  it  were  the  only 
one  and  going  to  a  friend.  And  when  the 
“biscuits"  are  eaten  the  Ixx  is  just  what  you 
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want  to  keep  your  kid  gloves  from  mould  and  modest,  bright,  intelligent  looking  girl,  with  Christmas  to  Christmas  and  fits  the  school 
your  gluey  laces  from  being  eaten  by  insects,  an  expression  just  a  little  different  from  all  the  semesters. 

I  was  not  surprised  to  read  of  a  British  Bible  others,  evasive  but  of  a  more  familiar  type. 

Society  making  Bibles  for  Central  Africa  of  a  _ ———5===;-= _ 

ize  and  shape  “to  fit  in  biscuit  boxes’’  that 
they  may  be  preserved  from  the  ravages  of 

ants,  these  edibles  being  for  sale  in  all  such  ’ 

climates).  At  5  the  Brazilians  begin  to  dine.  V 

Ton  wait  till  6,  but  some  are  still  in  the  din- 
ing-room.  Yon  wonder  at  the  parents  who 
give  wine  out  of  their  own  bottles  to  babies 
not  more  than  two  or  three  years  old ;  and  at 
the  seven-year-old  who  invites  a  half  dozen  of 
her  own  age  to  dine  with  her  on  her  birthday 
and  at  the  close  of  the  meal  has  her  health 
drunk  in  champagne  by  her  mates  with  expe- 
Yon  make  a 


Dr.  Lane,  President  of  the  Sao 
Paulo  school  and  college,  and  some  of  the 
teachers  come  down  to  Guam j  a  to  rest,  and 
yon  have  many  a  quiet  time  to  talk  over  their 
work  with  them,  such  as  they  could  not  well 
afford  to  give  were  they  among  their  five  hun¬ 
dred  pupils.  Yon  enjoy  seeing  them  meet  old 
friends  among  these  Brazilian  families.  Yon 
sit  out  on  the  veranda  in  the  evening,  while 
St.  John  is  honored  with  fireworks  (saints 
always  have  fireworks)  and  talk  a  little  with 
the  orphaned  Scotch  and  Italian  girls  who  have 
been  brought  to  “our’’  school  and  are  being 
trained  for  teachers.  They  were  brought  to 
Brazil  in  wee  childhood.  They  have  all  been 
rienced  clinking  of  glasses.  Yon  make  a  under  the  weather.  It  has  been  forty-five 

of  the  little  American  boy  five  years  old,  lately  degrees  Fahrenheit  up  in  Sao  Paulo  morning 

arrived,  who  quickly  learns  the  ways  of  the  and  evening  for  three  weeks,  a  little  too  cold 

country.  He  asks  his  mother  for  a  bag  of  for  a  building  with  no  heaters  fiercer  than 

marbles  and  some  money.  “What  is  the  money  cnarcoal  braziers,  but  the  Brazilian  chil- 

for,  my  son?’’  “Why  yon  can’t  play  marbles  dren  are  accustomed  to  such  temperatures,  even 

here  unless  yon  play  for  money,  ’  ’  says  the  wee  though  consumption  has  more  victims  than  any 

man.  other 

Yon  watch  the  new  arrivals  and  wonder  what  Dr.  Lane  tells  you  the  history  of  the  schools, 

are  the  relationships  in  this  big  family— a  George  W.  Ohamberlain,  whom  I  am 

father,  two  mothers,  or  aunts,  or  what?  with  0Ein:BAi.xA6Ki.BAxs,  APPonrrsDBTTHXEiiPXBoiisoxFXDBo  tempted  to  call  the  Moody  of  Brazil,  founded 
those  children.  Yon  soon  appreciate  the  exalted  rnor.  aoahsiz  dp  the  amazon  them.  This  ardent  evangelist  was  'grieved  to 

place  given  to  the  godmother,  and  she  it  is  who  “Where  did  yon  learn  English?”  you  inquire,  think  of  the  children  of  his  early  converts 
is  neither  aunt  nor  mother  at  that  table— a  law  “At  the  Eschola  Americana  in  Sao  Panic,”  growing  up  in  ignorance  without  the  help  of  a 
unto  herself  and  them.  Of  course  she  is  in-  she  replies ;  and  yon  tell  her  yon  are  going  to  Christian  school.  An  accomplished  Portn- 
vited  when  the  family  comes  to  the  seashore  I  that  city  very  soon  and  to  visit  that  school,  gnese  girl,  who  had  been  a  gnest  of  Mrs. 
I  remember  an  Anglo-Brazilian  gentleman  once  and  that  yon  know  all  abont  Dr.  Lane  and  Miss  Chamberlain  for  some  time  was  made  the  first 
became  very  angry  at  this  same  hotel  because  Scott  and  Miss  Baxter  and  Miss  Munson  who  teacher  with  a  dozen  scholars.  The  term  closed 
he  was  not  given  a  very  good  room,  “and  my  have  direction  of  the  varions  departments  of  with  sixty.  The  additional  teacher  required 
compadre  (associate  father,  god- father  of  the  the  preparatory  school  and  college;  yon  have  was  found  in  one  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  theo- 
son)  the  President  of  this  hotel  company!”  even  seen  Miss  Knhl  and  Miss  Dascomb,  its  logical  students.  Sometime  later  the  two 
Yon  watch  the  keen,  unprincipled-looking  principals  of  earlier  days,  who  have  now  teachers  were  made  one  and  went  to  preach 
boy  jnst  down  from  the  great  Jesuit  school  founded  another  similar  great  school  far  away  the  Gospel  in  the  'interior ;  while  the  school 
with  whom  the  hotel  manager  is  vexed  “be-  to  the  South  in  Cnrityba,  and  the  founder  of  outgrew  its  bounds  and  money  for  ground  and 
cause  he  is  such  a  little  liar.  ”  He  gets  money  it  also  who  is  in  the  strain  of  beginning  an-  a  very  plain  building  was  begged  in  the  United 
from  hie  father  ostensibly  for  candy,  then  goes  other  such,  a  thousand  miles  to  the  North,  in  States.  It  became  a  boarding  as  well  as  a  day 
and  gambles  with  it.  Really  the  boy  is  not  so  the  state  of  Bahia.  Yon  have  found  a  friend,  school,  and  to  it  were  sent  children  of  native 
much  to  blame  for  sins  that  can  be  squared  up  though  a  shy  one;  Brazilian  girls  keep  well  in  pastors  and  converts  “up  country,”  as  well  as 
by  penances,  in  a  country  where  lottery  tickets  the  background,  and  next  day  when  a  box  of  from  families'in  the  thriving  big  town  of  Sao 
are  sold  on  the  streets  like  newspapers,  and  the  fiowers,  oranges  and  sugar-cane  comes  down  Paulo.  Boys  andfgirls,  nay  men  and  women, 
priests  need  absolution  quite  as  much  as  the  from  her  father’s  fazenda,  she  brings  you  some  were  not  accustomed  to  meet  each  other  with 
people.  camelias  and  tells  yon  about  the  sugar  cane  any  freedom  such  as  we  know  here.  Evil  was 

Truly  you  are  beginning  to  realize  how  good  though  neither  of  you  cares  for  it.  It  is  for  very  evil  and  very  universal.  A  Brazilian 
it  is  to  provide  at  least  a  few  good  Protestant  children  and  “  children  of  a  larger  growth.  ”  General  of  high  rank,  and  the  last  Governor 
schools  where  knowledge  and  righteousness  are  St.  John's  Day  comes  at  the  end  of  June.  It  of  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo  under  Emperor 
the  ideal.  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  many  Romish  Dom  Pedro,  General  Magelbaes  (Magellan, 

You  greet  your  neighbor  on  the  veranda  with  holidays  or  fe»ta».  The  “American  schools”  a  descendant  of  the  old  explorer),  became  Mr. 
good-day  in  Portuguese ;  then  she  speaks  more  do  not  close  for  saints  days,  indeed  one  is  puz-  Chamberlain’s  friend,  and  begged  for  more 
of  the  same  tongue^but  you  shake  your  head,  zled  to  think  what  Romish  schools  do  with  American  teachers  and  a  larger  [school  for  co- 
“ Parlez-vout  Francaitf”  but  there  again  you  such  constant  interruptions  and  the  over-  edvration!  !  as  he  had  now  seen  it  developed, 
are  soon  beyond  your  depth,  andjat  length  one  whelming  illiteracy  is  partially  accounted  for!  Indeed  he  said,  “The  only  hope  of  Brazil  lies 
is^fonnd  who  speaks  “a  lit-tle  English.”  You  Ours  do  close,  however,  for  a  ten  days’  vaca-  in  such  oo-eduoational  schools.”  Heroic  medi- 
have  noticed  this  young  woman  before,  a  tion  at  St.  John’s  Day,  for  it  is  midway  from  cine  for  a  great  ailment.  Now  it  has  grown  to 

_  640  pupils,  limited  at  this  point  because  there 

•  4 '  » '  2 ■  I ■  O’  is  no  room  for  more.  The  original  old  school 

I4AP  building  in  the'rua'Sao' Joao  (St.  John)  is  still 

^  ^  oriBE  boarding  department  and  the  graded 

^rFOP  sPiiiin  ^  school  for  the  smaller  boys  and  girls. 

jA'  p«»  J  These  have  separate  playgrounds,  but  the  same 

^  \  recitation  rooms.  The  best  methods  of  the 

- - - ^  ^ - ^  United  States  prevail,  and  the  great  school  is 

/!  a  marvel  of  order  and  application.  We  shall  see 

/ j  .  it  ■with  our  own  eyes,  as  well  as  other  thing- 

*£! _ C.^ _  ^  /(X 'iT'h" - _ Ui  in  Sao  Paula 
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WEAI.TH  SUNK  IN  THB  OCEAN. 

Some  of  the  famous  treasure  ships  which  lie 
at  the  botom  of  the  sea  include  “L’Orient,  ” 
sunk  by  Nelson  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
with  $3,000,000  aboard;  the  “Latune, ”  sunk 
in  the  Zuyder  Zee  with  $7,000,000  in  her  hold; 
the  ‘  ‘  De  Brake,  ’  ’  lost  off  Delaware  Bay  with 
Spimish  bullion,  and  the  ship  “Golden  Gate,” 
which  went  down  off  Cape  Hatteras  while  re¬ 
turning  from  California  in  the  ’60’s,  loaded 
with  gold.  Official  statistics  show  that  2,000 
vessels  are  sunk  annually,  the  vessels  and  cargo 
beiQg  valued  at.  $100,000,000.  The  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts  are  strewn  with  old  and  new 
wrecks,  many  laden  with  valuable  cargoes. — 
Exchange. 
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THE  HISTORIC  MANSE  OF  SPRINGFIELD. 

Julia  Keese  Colles. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Rahway  River  is  the 
pretty  town  of  Springfield,  where  farms  are 
fonnd  to  this  day  as  in  the  olden  time,  scat- 


XAN»E,  aPRIKGFIELD,  N.  J. 


tered  over  a  fertile  plain.  A  pleasant  walk  of 
a  mile  from  the  railroad  station  at  Milbnrn, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Short  Hills  of  New  Jersey, 
will  bring  yon  to  the  spot.  In  the  early  days, 
when  the  only  church  was  at  Elizabeth  (then 
Elizabethtown),  the  people  used  to  walk  all 
the  way  from  Rahway,  Westfield,  Springfield 
and  Connecticut  Farms  to  Elizabeth  for  serv¬ 
ice.  The  early  settlers  came  from  Long  Island, 
New  England,  and  notably  from  Connecticut, 
to  Elizabeth,  and  so  began  the  colonization  of 
the  state,  fifty-three  years  before  a  settler  ap¬ 
peared  at  Springfield.  In  1788,  the  records  say, 
there  were  but  three  families  between  Morris¬ 
town  and  Elizabeth,  but  from  that  time  the 
settlement  went  rapidly  on.  The  Briants, 
Stites,  Denman,  Van  Winkle  and  Whitehead 
families  were  the  first  to  come,  and  their  de¬ 
scendants  are  found  in  Springfield  to  day.  The 
only  picture  of  the  old  parsonage  in  existence 
is  from  a  pencil  sketch  taken  by  Mrs.  John  C. 
Elmer  (who  was  Miss  Jane  R.  Stites),  in 
1840,  and  who  died  in  July,  1899.  This  picture 
is  before  os,  quaint  and  suggestive  in  its  out¬ 
lines  and  surroundings. 

It  was  twenty-nine  years  after  the  first  set¬ 
tlement  of  Springfield,  that  the  church — an 
offshoot  of  the  Connecticut  Farms  Church, 
and  a  grandchild,  so  to  speak,  of  the  first 
church  at  Elizabeth — was  organized  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  in  1746,  nearly 
164  years  ago,  the  Rev.  Timothy  Syms  was 
installed  as  pastor.  The  first  church  building 
was  of  logs,  says  tradition,  and  no  parsonage 
or  manse  accompanied  it.  There  is  no  record 
of  what  became  of  it  when  the  second  church 
was  built  in  1761,  but  we  know  that  the  par¬ 
sonage  was  built  three  years  later,  and  that 
about  this  parsonage  and  church  raged  one  of 
the  hottest  battles  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
the  success  or  failure  of  which  was  fraught 
with  momentous  consequences 

There  have  been  seventeen  pastors  of  the 
church  from  the  beginning,  besides  two  long 
intervals  without  a  pastor.  In  our  short  space 
we  can  do  but  scant  justice  to  these  interesting 
men,  whose  story  is  the  story  of  the  parsonage. 
Indeed  we  can  barely  mention  a  few  of  the 
long  list.  Three  only  are  living  now — the  Rev. 
William  Hoppangh,  the  present  pastor  and  his¬ 
torian  of  Springfield ;  the  Rev.  Marcellos 
Bowen,  who  represents  the  American  Bible 
Society  at  Constantinople,  and  the  Rev.  George 
H.  Stephens,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Berwick,  Pa. 

The  first  of  the  pastors,  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Syms,  came  from  Maine  and  was  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  Rev.  Zechariah  Syms.  He 
was  graduatd  at  Harvard  College  at  seventeen 
years  of  age,  and  was  ordained  to  the  minis¬ 
try  three  years  later.  He  had  noted  descend¬ 
ants.  His  son.  Judge  John  Cleves  Syms,  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  patriots  of  the 
Revolution,  and  as  member  of  the  Council  of 
Safety,  had  the  honor,  in  common  with  Gov¬ 
ernor  Livingston  and  Silas  Condict,  of  having 
a  price  set  upon  his  head  by  the  British.  The 


daughter  of  Judge  Syms  married  Gen.  William 
Henry  Harrison,  afterwards  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  his  son,  Capt.  John  Cleves 
Symmes  (who  changes  the  spelling  of  the 
name),  who  fought  in  the  War  of  1812,  was  the 
author  of  the  “Symmes  Hole’’  theory,  which 
attracted  wide  attention  at  the  time.  He  be¬ 
lieved  the  earth  to  be  a  hollow  ball  inhabited 
in  the  interior,  with  entrance  at  the  poles,  and 
he  made  an  nnsucoessful  effort  to  get  Congress 
to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  test  his  theory. 
Pastor  Syms  received  an  important  gift  of  two 
one  hundred  acre  tracts  of  land  from  the  Lord 
Proprietors  of  East  New  Jersey,  one  for  him¬ 
self  and  one  for  the  church.  This  was  of  great 
value  to  the  church  and  parsonage  because  of 
the  forests  which  covered  it.  To  the  early 
pastors,  with  their  meagre  salary  of  |250,  it 
was  an  object  of  first  importance  to  have  the 
firewood  secured  to  them  and  “drawn  to  the 
door.  ’  ’  Hence  the  church  was  at  once  placed 
in  an  excellent  position  for  seeking  a  pastor, 
and  in  this  especial  manner.  Pastor  Syms  was 
a  blessing  to  future  generations. 

It  was  during  one  of  the  long  vacancies,  in 
1764,  that  the  parsonage  was  built.  The  house 
was  a  story  and  a  half  high,  and  the  sides  as 
well  as  the  roof  were  shingled.  The  building 
stood  facing  the  south,  with  its  gable  end 
towards  the  road.  A  fence  with  a  picket¬ 
like  top  surrounded  it,  as  seen  in  the  picture. 
When  Springfield  was  burned  by  the  Hessian 
army,  it  was  one  of  the  three  buildings  left 
standing.  In  1844,  it  was  torn  down  to  make 
way  for  the  present  parsonage  which  stands 
on  the  same  foundation  and  which  was  erected 
that  year.  It  was  in  1778,  when  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  the  pastorate,  that  the  Rev.  James 
Caldwell,  pastor  of  the  First  Church  at  Eliza¬ 
beth,  “high  priest  of  the  Revolution,”  and 
perhaps  the  most  heroic  and  dramatic  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  story  of  Springfield,  preached  several 
times  to  the  congregation. 

Soon  after  the  building  of  the  parsonage,  the 
rumblings  of  the  Revolution  were  beard  and 
felt  by  the  little  community  and,  with  their 
patriotic  and  remarkable  pastor,  who  came  the 
year  after  the  eloquent  Caldwell  preached  to 
them,  and  who  remained  with  them  for  twenty- 
seven  eventful  years,  they  faced  the  storm 
without  flinching.  This  man,  whom  the  peo¬ 
ple  love  to  this  day,  was  the  Rev.  Jacob  Vn. 
Artsdalen,  as  he  wrote  the  name — Van  Arsdale, 
as  it  is  written  now.  He  was  a  strong  and 
beautiful  character  who,  as  we  read  about 
him,  inspires  us  also,  with  an  admiration  and 
love  for  his  personality.  Mr.  Van  Arsdale 
was  born  at  Somerset,  N.  Y.,  and  was  of 
Dutch  descent.  He  was  graduated  from 
Princeton,  a  classmate  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
studied  theology  in  Freehold,  where  he  met  and 
married  a  lovely  girl,  Miss  Mary  Sutphen,  who 
survived  him  twenty  three  years.  It  was  in 
1774  that  he  came  to  this  charge  with  his 
young  wife  and  took  possession  of  the  parson¬ 
age  In  1778,  the  churcb  was  so  taken  up  with 
stores  and  ammunition  that  it  was  a  question 
what  to  do  about  the  services.  The  good  pas¬ 
tor  Van  Arsdale  was  full  of  expedients.  He 
fitted  up  the  garret  of  the  parsonage  as  a 
temporary  place  of  worship.  “Thus,”  says 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Teller,  one  of  the  pastors,  in  his 
“Historical  Discourse,”  July,  1876,  “was  the 
building  itself  dedicated  to  the  country’s  serv¬ 
ice,  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Battles.  ’  ’ 

There  came  a  day  in  the  life  of  the  Spring- 
field  parsonage  when  the  strong  patriot  pastor 
Van  Arsdale  had  need  to  summon  all  his 
strength  and  faith  in  things  unseen  to  meet 
the  sight  which  was  to  present  itself.  It  was 
on  the  morning  of  June  28,  1780,  that  mes¬ 
sengers  came  running  swiftly  with  the  fearful 
cry,  ‘ '  The  British  are  coming ;  they  are  near.  ’  ’ 
Nearer  and  nearer  to  the  peaceful  village  came 
the  sound  of  the  tramp  of  feet,  of  bugles  and 


drums.  The  great  signal  gun  on  the  Short 
Hills  boomed  forth  and  was  answered  from 
the  peaks  around.  A  small  detachment  of 
the  American  army  was  in  place  at  different 
points,  and  the  minute  men,  the  “embattled 
farmers”  as  at  Lexington,  came  rushing  in 
crowds  from  their  fields  imd  plowshares.  Fancy 
the  moment  when  the  red- coats  appeared  upon 
the  main  road  of  the  village,  near  the  old 
church  and  parsonage,  in  battle  array,  with 
twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  cavalry  and  in¬ 
fantry,  5,000  strong,  and  led  by  the  veteran 
General  Knyphausen.  It  was  enough  to  make 
hearts  quail,  yet  we  read  of  no  consternation, 
only  of  determined  valor.  We  see  our  pastor 
standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  parsonage  and 
never  shrinking  from  the  ordeal,  as  he  en¬ 
couraged  the  patriotic  ardor  of  his  people  and 
their  faith  in  victory.  Picture  the  advance 
of  the  noted  squadron  of  cavalry,  “Simeoe’s 
regiment  of  Queen's  Rangers”  with  drawn 
swords  and  glittering  helmets,  followed  by 
the  British  and  Hessian  infantry  and  the 
artillery  1  It  was  a  supreme  moment  and  one 
of  the  most  critical  of  the  war.  The  British 
were  very  near  gaining,  at  last,  what  they 
had  sought,  ‘  ‘  the  pass  of  the  hills,  ’  ’  and  so 
entrance  to  the  stronghold  at  Morristown. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  battle  that  a  famous  event  oc¬ 
curred.  The  gun  wadding  for  the  muskets  of 
the  soldiers  gave  out.  Instantly  the  “Fight¬ 
ing  Chaplain”  Caldwell  galloped  to  the  church 
and  returned  with  his  arms  full  of  hymn- 
books,  calling  out,  “Put  Watts  into  ’em,  boys  I 
Now,  boys,  give  ’em  Watts!”  Bret  Harte  tells 
this  story  in  one  of  the  finest  poems  of  the 
English  language,  “Caldwell  of  Springfield.” 
Two  weeks  before,  at  the  burning  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  Farms  by  Knyphausen  and  his  men.  Parson 
Caldwell’s  lovely  wife  had  met  her  death  by 
the  ballet  of  a  British  soldier.  This  tragedy 
had  excited  the  country  like  that  of  Jane  Mo- 
Crea.  No  doubt  it  nerved  all  hands  that  day 
to  save  the  country,  and  to  end  the  British 
campaign  in  “the  Jerseys.” 

But,  Springfield,  alas!  was  burned,  the  old 
church  and  every  house  but  three,  among 
which  was  the  parsonage.  What  was  our  brave 
pastor,  Jacob  Van  Arsdale,  to  do  under  these 
appalling  conditions?  What  be  did  do  was  to 
remain  with  his  impoverished  people,  accept¬ 
ing  what  they  could  do  for  him,  and  eking 
out  his  support  by  preparing  young  men  for 
the  ministry.  Full  of  resources,  be  fitted  up 
his  parsonage  barn,  and  here  the  congregation 
worshipped  for  ten  years.  They  did  what  is 
the  wisest  thing  to  do  in  life’s  overtumings, 
made  the  best  of  the  conditions  which  con¬ 
fronted  them.  They  sealed  the  old  bam  up  to 
the  plate  and  gable  end  beams.  They  put  in 
galleries  with  seats  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  pulpit  reserved  for  the  singers,  and  they 
called  it  “God’s  Bam. ”  Here  the  congrega¬ 
tion  was  incorporated  as  “The  First  Congre¬ 
gation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Spring- 
field.  ”  In  1791,  the  present  church  building 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  original  one 
which  was  burned  at  the  battle,  and  it  was 
a  happy  occasion  when  Mr.  Van  Arsdale 
preached  the  opening  sermon.  The  faithful 
pastor  long  continued  his  labors,  and  when  at 
last  he  failed  in  strength  with  advancing  years, 
it  is  pleasant  to  record  that  he  was  not  allowed 
to  suffer  or  languish,  but  was  tenderly  oared 
for,  and  was  finally  laid  to  rest  in  the  bury- 
ing-ground  near  the  parsonage,  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  whom  he  had  so  much  loved. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Dr.  F.  E.  Clark  left  home  last  week  with 
his  wife  to  visit  Japan  and  China,  making  the 
latter  country  the  chief  objective  point.  They 
go  in  the  interest  of  Christian  Endeavor,  and 
expect  to  return  by  way  of  the  Siberian  rail- 
rot^  through  Russia,  in  time  for  the  World’s 
Convention  in  London,  next  July. 
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DB.  PRENTISS’  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNION 
THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY.* 

This  large  and  handsome  volnme,  prepared  at 
the  request  of  the  Directors  of  Union  Sem¬ 
inary,  supplements  a  previous  volume  by  the 
same  author,  and  makes  Dr.  Prentiss  pre¬ 
eminently  the  historian  of  the  seminary.  As 
such  his  memory  will  long  be  treasured  and 
honored.  The  frontispiece  of  the  volume  is  an 
excellent  likeness  of  the  late  Charles  Butler 
LL.D.  one  of  the  founders  of  the  seminary,  and 
for  twenty-seven  years  the  honored  and  beloved 
President  of  its  Board  of  Directors.  The  genial 
and  familiar  face  will  be  most  welcome  to  all 
the  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  seminary. 

Dr.  Prentiss  emphasizes  the  design  of  the 
founders  of  the  seminary,  quoting  their  own 
significant  statement:  “It  is  the  design  of  the 
founders  to  provide  a  theological  seminary  in 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  and  most  growing 
community  in  America,  around  which  all  men 
of  moderate  views  and  feelings,  who  desire  to 
live  free  from  party  strife,  and  to  stand  aloof 
from  all  extremes  of  doctrinal  speculation, 
practical  radicalism,  and  ecclesiastical  domina¬ 
tion,  may  cordially  and  affectionately  rally” 
(p.  8).  Recent  events  have  given  a  deep  mean¬ 
ing  to  these  words.  Our  author  makes  clear 
and  emphatic  the  marked  difference  between 
the  constitutions  of  the  Old  School  and  of  the 
New  School  Seminaries,  which  difference  it 
has  seemed  impossible  for  the  majority  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  realize.  After  these  pre¬ 
liminary  considerations.  Dr.  Prentiss  discusses 
in  terms  that  are  as  clear  as  calm  the  “Agree¬ 
ment  of  1870.”  “For  twenty  years  the  veto 
power,  conceded  to  the  General  Assembly  in 
1870  by  Union  Seminary,  remained  quiescent. 
During  all  this  period  it  was  never  used. 
While  many  appointments  were  ‘  ‘  confirmed,  ’  ’ 
or  “approved,  ” — illegally,  to  be  sure — “not  one 
wag  vetoed.”  “Between  1870  and  1891  about 
sixty  elections,  appointments  and  transfers 
were  reported  to  the  General  Assembly  by  the 
seminaries.  Of  these  some  twenty  were  “rec¬ 
ognized,”  “approved,”  or  their  “confirma¬ 
tion”  was  voted  by  the  General  Assembly;  in 
other  words,  in  a  third  of  the  cases  reported, 
the  General  Assembly  did  what,  according  to 
its  own  unanimous  vote  in  1871,  it  had  no  legal 
right  to  do.  This  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
showing.  As  Dr.  Prentiss  enters  more  fully 
into  the  discussion  of  Union  Seminary’s  con¬ 
tention  with  the  General  Assembly  be  shows 
himself  master  of  his  subject,  and  yet  is  never 
betrayed  into  heated  or  vituperative  language. 
On  the  contrary  he  preserves  a  judicial  calm¬ 
ness  and  lets  the  facts  speak  for  themselves; 
but  he  arrays  them  with  the  skill  of  a  veteran. 
His  review  of  the  Detroit  Assembly  is  specially 
interesting. 

The  real  point  at  issue  between  the  Assem¬ 
bly  and  the  seminary  was  the  interpretation  of 
the  agreement  of  1870.  The  seminary  claimed 
that  a  mere  transfer  from  one  chair  to  another, 
involving  only  a  change  of  duties,  and  not  a 
change  of  official  position  or  relation,  did  not 
oome  under  the  supervision  of  the  Assembly 
either  for  veto  or  for  approval  The  Assembly 
insisted  that  the  agreement  of  1870  involved 
the  right  to  veto  a  transfer  no  less  than  an 
original  election.  As  Dr.  Prentiss  says:  “Just 
here  arose  the  trouble.  Had  Dr.  Briggs  been 
called  to  the  new  chair  of  Biblical  Theology 
from  the  pastorate,  or  from  another  institu¬ 
tion,  and  bad  his  appointment  been  disapproved 
by  the  General  Assembly,  no  question  of  its 
jurisdiction  in  the  case  would  have  been  raised 

*The  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  the  City  of  New 
York ;  Its  Design,  and  Another  Decade  of  Its  History, 
with  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Uharles 
Butler  LL.D.;  by  Oeorge  L.  Prentiss.  8vo,  pp.  viii,  Sf.i. 
Asbnry  Park:  M.  W.  &  C.  Pennypacker. 


by  the  Directors  of  Union  Seminary”  (p.  159). 
But  Dr.  Briggs  bad  been  a  Professor  in  the 
seminary  for  seventeen  years,  and  without  any 
of  the  formalities  constitutionally  necessary  to 
an  election,  he  was  simply  transferred  to  an¬ 
other  chair.  This  was  the  crucial  point  before 
the  Committee  of  Conference  which,  by  ap 
pointment  of  the  General  Assembly  met  with 
the  Board  of  Directors  in  October,  1891.  In 
the  second  paper  presented  to  the  Board  by 
that  committee  it  was  said,  “We  also  find 
from  your  statements  that  yon  did  not  elect 
Professor  Briggs  to  the  chair  of  Biblical  The¬ 
ology,  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  your 
laws  and  observed  in  all  other  cases  of  election, 
and  that  yon  intended  to  limit  his  duties  to  a 
department  of  instruction  in  which  he  had 
already  been,  as  yon  supposed,  properly  en¬ 
gaged”  (p.  170).  The  reply  of  the  Board 
(which  was  inadvertently  omitted  in  the  first 
publication  of  the  History,  but  afterwards  in¬ 
serted)  ;  is  really  a  summary  of  the  whole  case. 
In  that  reply  the  Board  said:  “If  either  party” 
(to  the  Agreement  of  1870)  “showed  a  disre¬ 
gard  for  the  authority  of  the  other,  we  cannot 
admit  that  it  was  Union  Seminary.”  This 
appears  all  the  more  forcibly  when  we  read  in 
your  paper  this  frank  admission,  “We  also  find 
from  your  statements  that  you  did  not  elect 
Professor  Briggs  to  the  chair  of  Biblical  The¬ 
ology,  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  your 
laws,  and  observed  in  all  other  cases  of  elec¬ 
tion.  ”  Inasmuch  as  we  are  the  only  body  that 
can  elect  a  Professor  in  Union  Seminary,  and 
as  he  must  be  chosen,  if  really  or  rightly 
elected,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  does  it  not  follow  that  if  he  was  not 
elected  according  to  our  laws,  he  was  not 
elected  at  all?  When,  therefore,  the  General 
Assembly  insisted  that  he  was  elected  a  Pro¬ 
fessor,  and  on  that  ground  proceeded  to  disap¬ 
prove  of  his  election,  was  it  not,  to  say  the 
least,  doing  what  a  knowledge  of  the  facts 
would  have  prevented  it  from  doing?  An 
illustration  of  the  principle  involved  was  found 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Balfour,  who  was  trans¬ 
ferred  within  the  British  Cabinet  from  one  de¬ 
partment  to  another  quite  different,  without 
resignation  and  re-election,  to  Parliament, 
which  according  to  British  usage  is  necessary 
in  every  case  of  an  original  appointment  to 
the  Cabinet.  As  Mr.  Balfour  was  transferred 
and  not  appointed,  the  usual  formality  of 
resignation  and  re  election  was  deemed  unneces¬ 
sary.  This  seems  conclusive  as  to  the  real  point 
at  issue. 

Another  important  matter  which  has  been 
widely  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  is 
made  clear  in  Dr.  Prentiss’s  History.  The 
Committee  of  Conference  at  its  second  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  Board  of  Directors,  held  in  .Tanu- 
ary,  1892,  proposed  that  the  question  at  issue 
with  reference  to  the  difference  between  a 
transfer  and  an  appointment  should  be  referred 
to  a  committee  of  arbitration.  This  proposi¬ 
tion  the  Board  found  it  impossible  to  accept, 
and  gave  their  reasons  to  the  Committee  of 
Conference,  whereupon  the  proposition  was  at 
once  withdrawn  (see  pp.  264  to  267).  But 
later  in  the  Assembly  at  Portland  a  minofity 
of  the  Committee  of  Conference  did  propose 
arbitration  and  this,  as  Dr.  Prentiss  says,  “At 
once  astonished  and  shocked  the  friends  of 
Union  Seminary:”  it  was  and  still  is  regarded 
as  a  bresMsh  of  faith.  At  Washington,  Dr. 
Herrick  Johnson  said  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Assembly,  “This  question  of  arbitration  was 
submitted  to  the  Board,  and  the  Board  respect¬ 
fully  requested  that  we  withdraw  that  proposi¬ 
tion,  as  it  would  seriously  interfere  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  Union  Seminary.  It  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  withdrawn  with  the  express  under- 
standing  that  it  should  not  be  brought  before  the 
next  Assembly”  (p.  280).  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  one  cannot  wonder  that  the  Board 


declined  to  meet  the  Committee  which  the 
Assembly  appointed  to  arrange  for  arbitration. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1892,  the  Board,  hav¬ 
ing  in  vain  asked  the  Assembly  to  unite  with 
them  in  such  action,  terminated  the  Agree¬ 
ment  of  1870  by  a  vote  of  nineteen  to  one.  As 
a  result  of  this  action  the  Board  at  its  next 
meeting  received  from  four  of  its  members  a 
munificeut  gift  of  $175,000  as  a  thank  offering 
for  deliverance ;  the  action  of  the  Assembly  in 
disowning  the  Seminary  which  followed  soon 
after,  is  given  in  full  (pp.  287  to  292,  311). 

Part  Second  of  this  volume  has  for  its  theme, 
“Dr.  Briggs  and  his  trial  for  heresy.  Some  of 
its  lessons.”  Briefiy,  but  clearly  and  forcibly. 
Dr.  Prentiss  reviews  the  case,  citing  some  very 
striking  extracts  from  letters  of  the  late  R. 
W.  Satterson  D.D.  and  then  is  added  Dr. 
Briggs’s  own  review  of  his  trial  (p.  328), 
which  is  calm,  dignified  and  able. 

Part  Third  has  for  its  subject,  “The  Inter¬ 
nal  Development  and  Expansion  of  the  Sem¬ 
inary  since  1886,  ’  ’  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Brown 
Ph.  D. ,  D.  D.  Davenport  Professor  of  Hebrew 
and  the  Cognate  Languages.  “The  Courses  of 
Study  and  Schedule  for  1898-99;  The  Library 
and  the  Alumni,”  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  R. 
Gillett,  Librarian;  and  “The  Inauguration  of 
a  New  President  and  Glances  at  the  Future” 
(p  339). 

Part  Fourth  contains  “Biographical  Sketches 
of  Directors  and  Professors.”  Here  the  chief 
interest  centres  in  the  life  of  the  late  Charles 
Butler  LL.D.  (p.  427-531).  To  those  who  knew 
Dr.  Butler  this  sketch  of  his  life  will  be  full 
of  interest  and  full  of  revelation. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  biographical  sketch 
is  worthy  of  separate  publication:  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  with  a  loving  hand  and  it  reveals  much  in 
the  life  of  Dr.  Butler  which  is  of  general  and 
public  interest,  and  so  deserves  separate  preser¬ 
vation.  Five  letters  of  Thomas  Carlyle  to  Dr. 
Butler  are  given  in  full  and  are  charming  and 
characteristic.  Besides  these  are  some  inter* 
esting  letters  of  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  and  of 
Mr.  Fronde. 

The  Appendix  of  this  deeply  interesting  vol¬ 
ume  contains  a  number  of  important  documents 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  seminary,  and 
most  valuable  for  future  reference. 

In  concluding  our  review  of  this  History  we 
cannot  but  feel  that,  if  the  leaders  and  expo¬ 
nents  of  “Domineering  Presbyterianism,”  who 
seem  to  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  as  Romanists  do  in  the  infallibil¬ 
ity  of  the  Pope,  would  only  read  this  volume 
they  might  be  persuaded  that  they  have  been 
mistaken,  and  that  as  Dr.  Prentiss  says  (p. 
292),  the  Assembly  “has  done  a  very  great 
wrong  not  only  to  the  Institution  itself,  but 
to  fundamental  principles  of  American  Pres¬ 
byterianism,  to  the  cause  of  a  reasonable  the¬ 
ological  liberty  and  to  the  entire  Christian 
scholarship  of  the  country.  ’  ’ 

We  congratulate  Union  Seminary  on  having 
such  a  historian,  and  we  congratulate  Dr. 
Prentiss  that  in  his  twilight  years  he  has  been 
enabled  to  make  so  valuable  and  so  interesting 
a  contribution  not  only  to  the  history  of  Union 
Seminary,  but  also  to  the  history  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Presbyterianism. 

The  Romance  of  Ludwig  II.  of  Bavakia.  By 
Frances  Gerard.  Dodd,  Mead  find  Com¬ 
pany.  $3.50. 

Ludwig  II.  was  one  of  the  strange  and  mys¬ 
terious  characters  of  the  century.  His  life  was 
memorable  as  a  unique  example  of  princely 
caprice,  as  his  genealogy  is  of  morbid  hered¬ 
ity.  The  book  is  one  of  much  interest  in  which 
the  author  and  publisher  have  done  their  best 
to  give  the  reader  an  adequate  impression  of 
the  king’s  freak  in  architecture,  music  and 
art.  The  text  alone  is  sufficiently  explicit,  but 
its  impression  is  very  much  heightened  by  a 
series  of  fifty-four  heliotypes. 
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The  Human  Boy.  By  Eden  Pbillpotts.  Har¬ 
per  and  Brothers.  $1.25. 

One  who  has  read  The  Children  of  the  Mist 
with  its  underlying  current  of  sorrow  and  even 
of  tragedy  would  hardly  expect  its  author  to  be 
•capable  of  writing  such  delightful  stories  of 
pure  fun  as  the  eleven  stories  collected  in  the 
above-named  volume.  They  are  studies  of 
English  school-boy  life,  full  of  fun,  frolic  and 
jollities  of  the  merriest  kind.  We  commend 
them  to  those  who  are  boys  now,  and  who  on 
reading  them  would  like  to  be  boys  again. 

A  Confident  To-morrow.  A  Novel  of  New 
York.  By  Brander  Matthews.  Harper  and 
Brothers.  $1  50. 

A  clean,  good,  well  thought  out  and  care¬ 
fully  written  story  which  lies  wholly  in  New 
York  City  and  is  purely  American  in  incident, 
coloring  and  atmosphere.  It  gives  the  history 
and  literary  apprenticeship  of  a  Kansas  boy 
who  comes  to  New  York  in  search  of  his  for¬ 
tune.  which  smiles  on  him  at  last  both  in  love 
and  in  literature,  but  only  after  he  has  won 
its  favors  by  good,  hard,  brave  work  and  work¬ 
manship.  A  wholesome  book  and  much  to  be 
•commended. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

A  Junior’s  Experience  in  Missionary  Lands,  by 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Comegys  Jr.  This  little  book  is 
not  intended  to  present  the  deeper  or  more 
serious  aspects  of  the  mission  work.  It  is  a 
graceful  survey  of  the  outside  facts  and  aspects 
of  the  work  in  India,  Syria,  Persia,  China  and 
elsewhere.  It  is  a  good  book  to  attract  young 
people  and  awaken  interest  among  them. 
(Revell.  50  cents. ) - We  have  called  atten¬ 

tion  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis’s 
sermons  on  Great  Books  as  Life-Teachers.  The 
latest  we  have  seen  among  them  is  Right  Living 
as  a  Fine  Art,  A  Study  of  Channing’s  golden 
Symphony :  ‘ '  To  live  content  with  small  means ; 
to  seek  elegance  rather  than  luxury,  and  re¬ 
finement  rather  than  fashion;  to  be  worthy, 
not  respectable,  and  wealthy,  not  rich ;  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  stars  and  birds,  babes  and  sages  with 
open  heart ;  to  study  hard ;  to  think  quietly, 
act  frankly,  talk  gently,  await  occasions,  hurry 
never ;  in  a  word,  to  let  the  spiritual,  unbid¬ 
den  and  unconscious,  grow  up  through  the 
common— this  is  my  symphony.”  Doubtless 
a  few  of  our  rarest  characters,  both  men  and 
women,  have  grown  up  on  this  ideal  and  lived 
amid  the  reverence  of  those  who  knew  them. 
There  is  even  something  in  our  busy,  bustling 
life  which  by  its  re-aetton  against  the  tiresome 
reality  sets  in  a 'strong  current  toward  the 
peace  and  idealism  of  more  quiet  and  contem¬ 
plative  life.  And  doubtless,  too,  Cbanning’s 
symphony  is  a  note  of  enrichment,  refinement 
and  elevation  which  needs  much  to  be  sounded 

in  these  withering  worldly  times. - Nature 

Pictures  by  American  Poets,  Selected  and  Edited 
by  Annie  Russell  Marble  A.  M.  These  selec¬ 
tions  are  all  made  from  American  poets  of 
high  rank  and  are  composed  of  classic  Ameri¬ 
can  narrative  and  descriptive  poems.  They 
are  arranged  in  topical  order,  landscape,  wind 
and  storm,  sea,  streams  and  tides,  bird  notes, 
fiower  songs  and  poems  of  the  four  seasons. 
For  the  convenience  of  students  a  table  of  au¬ 
thors  is  given  with  the  title  of  each  poem  cited, 
under  the  author’s  name.  Further  aid  is 
given  by  an  Index  of  first  lines.  The  compila¬ 
tion  is  an  uncommonly  useful  one  for  the 
study  of  a  certain  aspect  of  American  poetry 
and  for  lesthetio  enjoyment  of  what  our  poets 
have  written  on  nature.  (Macmillan.  $1.26.) 

The  addresses  and  services  in  connection 
with  the  Inauguration  of  Rev.  George  Black 
Stewart  D.D.  as  President  and  Professor  of 
Practical  Theology  in  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary  have  been  published  in  handsome 
form.  They  include  the  entire  service.  Inau¬ 
gural  Address,  President  Patton’s  Charge  and 


the  addresses  at  the  banquet  by  Dr.  Babcock, 
under  the  title  of  *  ‘  symposiard,  ”  somewhat 
new  we  fancy  in  a  Presbyterian  assembly  but 
none  the  worse  for  that.  Dr.  Patton,  Dr.  A. 
H.  Strong,  President  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall, 
Dr.  W.  H.  Maynard  and  Dr.  George  B.  Spald¬ 
ing. 

In  continuation  of  their  previous  work  in  this 
directon.  The  Evangelical  Publishing  Company 
(51  Lakeside  Building,  Chicago),  issue  Best 
Hymns  No.  S  for  Services  of  Song  in  Christian 
Work.  It  contains  some  of  the  permanent 
hymns  of  the  Church,  some  that  are  coming 
into  vogue,  and  more  yet  that  are  of  the  new 
revivalistio  type.  (15  cents  in  manila  paper, 
20  cents  in  boards. ) 

One  Year  of  Sunday-School  Lessons  for  Young 
Children,  by  Florence  U.  Palmer,  has  much  to 
commend  it  as  a  “Manual  for  teachers  and 
parents.  ”  It  presents  a  series  of  Sunday-school 
lessons  for  every  week  in  the  year,  fully  devel¬ 
oped  and  arranged,  provided  with  Bible  stories, 
golden  texts,  main  points,  plenty  of  pictures 
and  very  good  ones,  all  arranged  to  bring  the 
lesson  home  to  the  youngest  classes.  The 
lessons  do  not  follow  the  scheme  laid  down  in 
any  of  the  larger  Lesson  Plans.  They  are  de¬ 
veloped  on  a  plan  worked  out  by  the  author  in 
a  series  of  ten  topics.  (Good  Cheer,  6  lessons; 
Obedience,  6  lessons ;  Easter,  4  lessons ;  Ready, 
8  lessons ;  Service,  6  lessons,  and  so  on. )  The 
lessons  are  arranged  neatly,  brightly  and  with 
a  good  deal  of  skill.  The  criticism  to  be  made 
on  it  is  first  that  it  obliterates  the  teacher  and 
prescribes  routine  instead,  and  next  that  the 
topics  are  not  well  selected  to  carry  the  chil¬ 
dren  through  a  drill  in  the  elements  of  evan¬ 
gelical  truth.  (Macmillan.  $1.) 

The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges. 
The  Books  of  Chronicles,  by  William  Emery 
Barnes  D.D.  and  The  Proverbs,  by  the  Venera¬ 
ble  T.  T.  Perowne  B.D.  Archdeacon  of  Nor¬ 
wich.  Both  of  these  volumes  appear  under  the 
direction  of  the  new  General  Editor  of  the 
Series,  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick  D.D.  who 
succeeds  in  this'dnty  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
The  plan  of  the  work  remains  the  same.  The 
editors  of  each  volume  have  their  own  freedom. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  them  into 
agreement  with  each  other.  Some  difference 
of  critical  position  may  be  noticed  in  these 
numbers,  as  for  example,  in  treating  the  date 
and  authorship  of  Chronicles  compared  with  the 
introductions  on  these  points  to  Proverbs.  The 
substantial  historical  value  of  Chronicles  is, 
however,  maintained  though  the  date  of  the 
latest  editor  is  brought  down  to  a  period  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  passage  of  Alexander  the  Great 
through  Syria,  882  B.C.  probably  about  800-250 
B.C.  The  strong  points  of  these  manuals  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  their  condensed,  scholarly  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  results  of  intelligent,  but  cautious 
criticism.  The  introductions  are  full  enough 
for  the  practical  exposition  of  the  subject  with¬ 
out  wandering  into  speculative  discussion.  The 
notes  are  pertinent,  meaty  and  up-to-date.  The 
maps  are  also  good.  (Macmillan.  $1  and  76 
cents  respectively. ) 

Their  Silver  Wedding  Journey,  by  W.  D. 

Howells.  In  two  volumes.  These  elegant  vol¬ 
umes  are  republished  from  Harper’s  Monthly, 
where  its  chapters  have  been  running  in  the 
form  of  a  serial  which  everyone  has  read  and 
is  more  or  less  familiar  with.  The  story,  so 
far  as  it  is  a  story,  connects  with  Their  Wed¬ 
ding  Journey,  after  twenty  -  five  years  of 
wedded  life.  “Basil”  and  '.'Isabel”  have 
taken  on  something  of  the  dignity  of  their 
years  and  developed  into  Mr.  and  Mrs.  March. 
The  problem  of  the  book  is  a  happy  one  quite 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Howells,  to  develop 
another  story  on  the  basis  of  the  twenty-five 
years  older  and  riper  view  of  things.  The 
scene  is  not  laid  in  Canada  this  time  nor  does 


the  new  “Wedding  Journey”  repeat  the  old 
one.  It  crosses  the  ocean  and  makes  the  con¬ 
ventional  tours  up  and  down  and  round  about 
the  European  playground.  Mr.  Howells  has 
lost  none  of  his  delicacy  or  realistic  accuracy 
of  touch.  The  volume  might  serve  as  an  ele¬ 
gant  guide- book  with  a  kind  of  running  exposi¬ 
tion  of  literary  talk  and  by  play  thrown  in,  all 
moving  on  through  a  continuous  gallery  of 
elegant  illustrations  of  the  traveler’s  modus 
vivendi  tn  route,  and  of  what  met  their  view 
when  they  halted  in  their  journey  and  were 
in  the  mood  of  sight- seeing.  The  volumes  are 
published  with  all  the  honors  of  the  press. 
The  last  finish  of  the  book-maker  is  put  upon 
them  and  especially  on  the  heliotype  illustra¬ 
tions.  (Harper.  $8.) 


LITEBABT  NOTES. 

Miss  Cholmondeley’s  Bed  Pottage  is  having 
a  great  vogue  in  this  country  and  in  England. 
(Harper. ) 

The  Heroes  of  the  Reformation  Series  is  to 
have  a  new  number  on  Baltazar  Hubmaier,  the 
Baptist  Theologian  of  Switzerland  and  Ger¬ 
many,  and  another  on  Faustuo  Socinus,  the  Uni¬ 
tarian. 

We  notice  the  Annual  Register  of  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary  for  the  current  year, 
with  its  new  course  of  study,  its  special  course 
in  Missions,  and  advantages  offered  to  students. 
The  roll  shows  the  seminary  to  be  fionrishing. 

A  new  idea  in  map-making  is  embodied  in 
A  Literary  Map  of  England,  by  William  L. 
Phelps,  Assistant  Professor  English  Literature 
at  Yale.  The  counties  are  printed  in  different 
colors  and  all  towns  which  have  literary  inter¬ 
est  are  distinctively  marked. 

The  Macmillans  are  bringing  out  a  new  book 
of  occupation  for  women  by  Mrs.  Helen  G. 
Candee.  It  is  intended  particularly  to  reach 
the  educated  class  of  women  for  whom  it  is 
always  more  difScnlt  to  provide  occupation 
than  for  those  who  have  grown  up  acenst^omed 
to  support  themselves. 

Readers  who  have  kept  track  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  private  correspondence  and  observed  the 
difference  between  it  and  that  published  in 
the  journals  will  find  a  freedom  in  the  letters 
of  two  unknown  actors  in  our  recent  wars  col¬ 
lected  by  Mr.  Bonsai  in  The  Golden  Horse 
Shoe.  'They  have  an  unreserved  frankness 
which  commands  confidence.  (Macmillan.) 

The  North  American  Review  Publishing 
Company  publishes  in  pamphlet  form  two  arti¬ 
cles  reprinted  from  The  Review  on  Inter¬ 
national  Arbitration,  by  F.  De  Martens,  and 
The  International  Conference  of  Peace,  by 
President  Seth  Low,  both  delegates  to  the 
Conference,  the  former  from  Russia,  and  Presi  - 
dent  Low  from  this  country.  The  reprint  is 
entitled.  Results  of  The  Hague  Conference,  and 
is  a  document  worth  having  and  reading. 

In  connection  with  the  above  we  note  a  sim¬ 
ilar  republication  from  The  Review  of  Reviews, 
The  United  States  and  the  Pending  Treaty  for  the 
Settlement  of  International  Disputes,  with  Text 
of  the  Pending  Treaty,  and  a  discussion  of 
' '  what  the  Treaty  is  and  is  not,  ’  ’  by  John 
Barrett  Moore,  ex-Assistant  Secretsoyof  State, 
and  The  Hague  Conference  and  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  by  Frederick  W.  Holls,  a  member  of 
the  American  Delegation. 

The  January  number  of  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  contains  a  broad  discussion  of  the 
Political  and  Social  Aspects  of  the  South  Afri¬ 
can  question ;  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Allen  on 
Quarantine  and  the  Rise  of  the  National  Board 
of  Health,  which  gets  added  importance  from 
our  new  relations  with  Spanish  pest  houses; 
and  a  third  on  the  vexed  problem  of  Railroad 
Discriminations  and  Industrial  Combinations 

The  article  which  every  one  must  read  in 
The  Century  for  February  comes  last — the  first 
instiJlment  of  extracts  from  the  eighteen  little 
manuscript  volumes  of  Dr.  B.  E.  O’Meara’s 
private  diary,  containing  his  talks  with  Napo¬ 
leon  at  St.  Helena,  where  he  was  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  medical  attendant.  They  have  come 
recently  into  possession  of  The  Century  Com¬ 
pany,  and  are  said  to  be  a  great  find  of  new 
matter.  A  good  deal  of  it  shows  a  disordered 
mind.  Another  paper  which  goes  to  our  heart, 
describes  the  mischief  that  “four- fold  abomina¬ 
tion,  ”  the  wire  fence  has  wrought  in  the  West, 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SUNDAT,  FEBUART  4,  1900. 

THE  FIRST  DISCIPLES  OF  JESUS. 

Introductory  Study. 

THE  DISCIPLES’  IDEA  OF  JESUS. 

What  did  those  Ato  men  who  left  John  the 
Baptist  to  follow  Jesns  expect  to  find  in  him 
whom  the  Baptist  pointed  oat  as  the  Lamb  of 
God? 

We  are  so  familiar  with  the  idea  of  what 
Jesns  actaally  was  (or  at  least  we  think  so),  we 
are  so  familiar  with  the  story  of  his  life,  and 
the  teachings  of  the  Apostles  concerning  him, 
that  it  requires  a  distinct  effort  so  far  to  divest 
onr  minds  of  this  knowledge  as  to  form  an  ac- 
carate  notion  of  what  precisely  those  men 
expected  who  first  attached  themselves  to 
Jesns.  To  onr  minds  tht  Lamb  of  God  (John  i. 
29)  presents  the  distinct  idea  of  a  suffering 
Saviour ;  but  certainly  that  idea  was  both  new 
and  shocking  to  Peter  and  the  other  disciples 
so  late  in  their  intercourse  with  Jesus  as  the 
sojourn  in  Caesarea  Philippi  (Matt.  xvi.  21-28). 
Moreover,  although  the  lamb  certainly  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  Jewish  mind  the  idea  of  sacrifice, 
it  did  not  suggest  the  idea  of  the  bearing  away 
of  sin.  It  was  the  scapegoat  {Azazel)  which 
bore  away  the  sin  of  the  people  into  some 
outer  region  where  it  would  not  meet  the  eye 
of  Ood.  The  sacrificial  lamb  was  an  offering 
to  God  in  the  sense  of  propitiation,  of  pleas¬ 
ing,  of  recognition  of  bis  right  over  his  people 
— this  at  least  was  the  usual  conception.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  John  would  be  understood  to  be 
speaking  with  allusion  to  the  fifty-third  chap¬ 
ter  of  Isaiah,  which  was  universally  under¬ 
stood  as  Messianic;  but  the  significance  of 
this  chapter  was  far  from  being  clearly  under¬ 
stood  by  the  Jews  of  this  period,  as  is  evident 
not  only  from  the  question  of  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch  (Acts  viii.  84)  and  from  the  general 
tenor  of  the  writings  of  the  period  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  this  time,  but  from  the  fact 
that  John  himself  needed  a  special  revelation 
to  understand  the  Messiah  in  this  character 
(John  xiii.  8). 

That  John’s  utterance  was  understoood  by 
his  disciples  as  introducing  .Tesus  as  the  Mes¬ 
siah  is  certain:  the  question  is.  What  did  this 
announcement  signify  to  these  disciples?  What 
did  they  expect  in  the  Messiah? 

In  the  first  place,  they  expected  that  eventu¬ 
ally  he  would  establish  the  kingdom  of  God 
by  giving  the  Jewish  nation  freedom  from 
the  Roman  yoke  and  from  every  human  op¬ 
pressor.  The  prophecy  of  Zacharias  makes 
this  clear  (Luke  i.  74,  75),  and  the  Song  of 
Mary  indicates  the  same  expectation  (vss.  81, 
82).  But  it  was  not  expected  that  the  Messiah 
would  do  this  at  once.  He  was  expected  to  be 
for  a  time  “hidden**  preparing  for  the  king¬ 
dom  in  humility  and  almost  in  secrecy.  This 
is  especially  the  testimony  of  the  Talmud.  Dar¬ 
ing  this  period  he  was  to  be  occupied  with 
works  of  beneficence  and  to  work  miracles 
which  would  be  the  sign  of  his  Messianic 
calling. 

With  these  ideas  thoroughly  ingrained  in 
their  minds,  the  disciples  of  John  who  heard 
his  testimony  to  Jesus,  and  followed  Jesus  in 
consequence  were  not  likely  to  be  disappointed 
because  Jesns  did  not  at  once  publicly  proclaim 
himself  as  the  Messiah,  and  set  about  the  great 
work  of  freeing  the  nation  from  the  yoke  of 
Rome.  The  course  that  Jesus  followed  daring 
the  next  months  would  be  precisely  in  accord 
with  their  ideas— a  coarse  of  quiet,  almost  un¬ 
observed  preparation  for  the  kingdom,  by 
teaching  and  by  works  of  beneficence.  That 
he  should  by  degrees  become  notable  was  to 
06  expected,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the  mul¬ 
titudes  who  followed  Jesus,  aud  in  the  wide 


popularity  which  he  shortly  gained,  they  Verse  87.  It  is  precisely  what  we  ought  to- 
would  see  the  natural  outcome  of  his  Messianic  expect,  that  the  first  disciples  of  Jesns  would 
work  of  preparation  for  the  kingdom.  All  the  be  chosen  from  those  prepared  and  trained  by 
more  shocking  to  them,  therefore,  must  have  John.  Who  these  two  disciples  were  has  never 
been  his  announcement,  when  it  came,  that  been  questioned.  One  is  named  in  verse  40. 
the  course  he  had  adopted  led  not  to  triumph  The  other  is  without  doubt  the  beloved  disci* 
but  to  death.  That  in  the  face  of  such  an  utter  pie,  John,  and  it  is  not  only  significant,  but 
contradiction  of  all  their  inherited  ideas  and  exceedingly  interesting  that  he  appears  in  alk 
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of  the  hope  grounded  in  their  own  experiences 
with  Jesus,  the  disciples  did  not  fall  away 
from  him  at  that  time  is  a  marvelous  witness 
to  the  impression  his  personality,  his  teach¬ 
ings,  his  life  had  made  upon  them.  That  they 
still  believed  him  to  be  the  Messiah  is  indis¬ 
putable  proof,  if  we  had  none  other,  that  Jesns 
was  the  Messiah. 

THE  LESSON. 

John  i.  85-46. 

GkJLDEN  Text. — They  followed  Jesus. — John 
i.  87.  “ 

The  call  of  Peter  and  John  was  threefold,  or 
rather  there  were  three  stages  in  their  dis- 
cipleship.  First,  Jesus  was  pointed  out  to 
them  by  John  the  Baptist  as  the  Lamb  of  God ; 
or  rather  to  John  and  Andrew,  Peter’s  brother. 
Andrew  at  once  brought  Peter  to  Jesus,  and 
all  three  young  men  there  accepted  him  as  the 
Messiah,  smd  oast  in  their  lot  with  his,  though 
certainly  with  no  thought  of  any  oflficial  con¬ 
nection  with  his  work.  They  followed  him 
from  the  Jordan  to  Cana  (John  ii.  12),  to 
Capernaum  (vs.  12),  to  Jerusalem  (vss.  18,  17), 
to  the  Jordan  (iii.  22),  remaining  with  him 
for  some  time  (iv.  2)  and  finally  returning  with 
him  to  Galilee  by  way  of  Samaria  (vs.  4) ;  but 
on  reaching  Capernaum  they  appear  to  have 
left  him  and  returned  to  their  avocations. 

Verse  85.  We  should  expect  that  John  would 
have  gathered  around  him  a  band  of  disciples. 
He  needed  help  in  baptizing  the  multitudes 
who  came  to  him,  and  also  in  hearing  their 
confession  of  sin.  And  surely  among  those 
who  accepted  John’s  teaching  the  brighter, 
better  spirits,  those  who  most  enthusiastically 
accepted  the  hope  of  Messiah’s  coming,  would 
be  likely  to  attach  themselves  to  his  person. 
Two  of  these  disciples  were  standing  with  John 
one  day  shortly  after  Jesus  had  returned  from 
the  wilderness  of  the  temptation,  when  John 
saw  Jesus  walking  a  little  distance,  and  pointed 
him  out.  ^ 

Verse  86.  How  much  John  had  learned 
daring  the  weeks  since  he  had  baptized  Jesus 
is  shown  by  his  description  of  him.  Not  as  a 
judge  who  wonld  take  away  sin  by  destroying 
the  sinner,  burning  the  chaff  with  unquencha¬ 
ble  fire,  but  as  the  Lamb  of  God  who  beareth 
away  the  sin  of  the  world  (vs.  29)  by  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  himself.  |;j_ 


probability  to  be  our  Lord’s  own  cousin.  His 
mother’s  name  we  know  was  Salome  (Mark  xv. 
40)  and  a  comparison  of  John  xix.  25  with 
Mark  xvi.  1  seems  to  show  that  she  was  the 
sister  of  the  Lord’s  mother.  She  was  one  of 
the  most  devoted  of  bis  followers  (Matt.  xx. 
20,  etc. ),  she  stood  beside  his  cross  John  xix. 
25)  and  brought  spices  to  his  tomb  (Mark  xvi. 
1).  It  has  not  often  been  remarked  that  the 
house  in  Jerusalem  to  which  the  beloved  dis¬ 
ciple  took  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  after  she 
had  been  solemnly  committed  to  him  by  her 
dying  Son  was  probably  shared  by  bis  own 
mother,  Mary’s  sister;  but  the  fact  that  Mary 
was  John’s  aunt,  and  the  similarity  in  natural 
character,  which  becomes  increasingly  evident 
as  we  become  better  acquainted  with  both  Mary 
and  John,  appear  to  point  to  an  affectionate 
friendship  between  them  before  the  time  when 
Mary  was  thus  tenderly  committed  to  John’s 
care.  Probably,  therefore,  Jesus  and  John 
were  already  acquainted,  and  possibly  already 
bound  to  one  another  by  affection,  though  not 
till  now  had  the  thought  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah  dawned  upon  John. 

Verses  87-40.  The  other  was  Andrew,  the 
brother  of  Simon  Peter.  So  eager  was  he  tn 
share  the  acquaintance  of  Jesns  with  others 
who  would  be  of  his  mind,  that  even  beforo 
obeying  the  invitation.  Come  and  see,  with 
which  Jesus  had  answered  their  question, 
Ttacher,  where  duellest  Thouf  he  hastened  away 
to  find  his  own  brother,  Simon,  and  tell  him 
the  astounding  news,  We  have  found  the  Messias! 
—the  Desired  of  Israel.  John  never  forgot 
the  hour  when  he  went  home  with  Jesus — the 
tenth  of  that  memorable  day.  Of  coarse  he 
did  not  leave  him  till  the  night  closed  in. 

Verses  41,  42.  And  when  Andrew  followed, 
bringing  his  brother  Simon,  they  all  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  wonderful  insight  into  charac¬ 
ter  possessed  by  Jesus,  who  recognized  at  once 
the  kind  of  material  he  had  in  Simon — a  stone, 
firm,  difficult  perhaps  to  move,  but  once  in  the 
right  place,  to  be  relied  upon. 

It  wonld  appear  that  these  first  three  disci¬ 
ples  were  by  no  means  of  the  lowest  order  of 
peasant  people  of  Galilee.  Jesus  was  of  noble 
birth,  although  now  he  was  undoubtedly  a  poor 
man,  owing  perhaps  to  the  early  death  of 
Joseph.  Zebedee,  the  father  of  John,  was  a 
fisherman,  in  so  large  a  way  that  though  he 
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had  two  sons  to  assist  him  be  also  kept  hired 
servants  (Mark  i.  20).  John  was  acquainted 
with  the  high  priest  (John  xviii.  16),  probably 
in  the  way  of  business,  for  history  tells  ns 
that  the  supplying  of  the  Jerusalem  market  was 

very  important  branch  of  the  fishing  indus¬ 
try  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  Whether  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  Andrew  and  Peter  was  as  large  or  their 
social  standing  as  good  as  John’s  we  know  not, 
hut  may  perhaps  he  inferred  that  when  they 
removed  from  their  native  place,  Bethsaida 
(John  i.  44),  to  Capernaum  (Mark  i.  21,  29), 
it  was  with  a  view  to  a  larger  trade,  and  it 
appears  from  this  and  other  passages  that  he 
lived  in  a  larger  house  than  would  be  occupied 
by  a  poor  man. 

All  three  men  were  no  doubt  well  educated, 
as  was  Jesus  himself.  Everything  goes  to 
show  that  Peter  and  John  were  familiar  with 
the  Old  Testament,  and  there  is  evidence  in 
the  writings  of  Peter  that  he  was  also  ac¬ 
quainted  with  other  literature  then  popular. 
Probably  both  of  them  and  indeed  all  the 
Galilean  apostles  could  speak  Greek  as  well  as 
Aramaic,  their  native  tongue,  for  in  Galilee 
there  were  two  spoken  languages  as  in  some 
parts  of  Canada  and  New  Mexico  to  day;  but 
it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  Peter  at  least 
was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Greek  to  be 
able  to  write  in  it. 

The  fact  that  the  Sanhedrin  recognized  the 
fact  (had  previous  knowledge  of  it)  that  Peter 
and  John  were  unlearned  and  ignorant  men 
(Acts  iv.  13)  simply  means  that  they  had  not 
been  educated  in  the  Rabbinical  schools  as 
Panl  was  (xxii.  3);  they  “marvelled”  to  find 
them  skilled  in  argument  and  fluent  in  public 
speech  because  these  were  the  particular  sub¬ 
jects  of  Rabbinical  teaching. 

Verses  43,  44.  Those  three,  however,  were 
not  a  sufficient  nucleus  for  the  band  of  disci¬ 
ples  with  which  Jesus  desired  to  begin  his 
work.  He  himself  the  next  day  called  Philip, 
a  fellow  townsman  of  Simon  and  Andrew, 
probably  a  friend  of  theirs,  and  perhaps  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  the  Baptist. 

Verses  45,  46.  Philip  called  his  friend, 
Nathanael,  a  man  of  remarkable  purity  of  char¬ 
acter,  and  with  that  spiritual  insight  which  is 
given  to  those  who  are  pure  in  heart  ( Matt. 
V.  8).  He,  first  of  these  five  disciples,  under¬ 
stood  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus.  Though  he 
had  doubted  whether  any  good  could  eome  out 
of  Nazareth,  so  obscure,  and  perhaps,  like  many 
other  obscure  towns,  corrupt,  yet  the  first  word 
of  Jesus  to  him,  showing  that  he  really  knew 
and  understood  him,  drew  from  him  the  glad 
cry.  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  San  of  God,  thou  art  the 
King  of  Israel!  (vs.  49).  We  may  exceed  the 
limits  of  our  lesson  to  notice  that  in  answer 
to  this  outbreak  of  adoring  recognition  Jesus 
first  calls  himself  by  that  endearing  title,  the 
Son  of  Man  It  is  when  we  most  truly  feel  his 
divinity  that  he  is  most  anxious  that  we  should 
remember  his  perfect  human  sympathy — his 
true  human  nature  and  brotherhood  with  all 
the  sons  of  men. 


nate  of  the  city.  It  is  not  as  an  individual  Tale  Hall  in  the  New  Haven  slums  a  year  ago 
that  he  is  engaged  in  this  work  for  by  him  and  here  the  students  hold  Gospel  meetings 
stand  numbers  of  his  fellow-collegians  and  three  times  a  week  and  in  the  intervening  days 
behind  him  is  the  interest  and  aid  of  the  vast  hold  the  Boys’  Olub,  keep  open  a  reading-room 
majority  of  the  students.  In  the  student  body  and  furnish  ^elementary  instruction  in  some 
the  writer  has  yet  to  find  a  scoffer.  Yale’s  branohes'of  manual  training.  A  large  number 
religious  spirit  is  a  missionary  spirit  and,  for  of  men  and  boys  are  reached  in  this  way.  On 
that  reason,  healthy.  the  other  side  of  the  city  is  the  Oak  Street 

The  university’s  religions  life  on  the  campus  Boys’  Olub, 'similar  to  the  olub  at  Tale  Hall, 
is  oeutered  about  Battell  Ohapel  and  Dwight  At  these  ^clnbs]  the  boys  are  amused  and  in¬ 
structed  by  the  stu¬ 
dents.  There  is  also 
a  Sunday-school  in 
Bethany  Mission 
maintained  by  the 
students.  Others  of 
the  students  work  in 
the  city  missions  and 
churches.  All  this 
religious  life  has 
been  a  natural  growth 
starting  with  the 
college  chapel  as  the 
first  religious  struc¬ 
ture. 

Ministers  from 
various  sections  of 
this  country  and 
Europe  preach  in 
Battell  Chapel  on 
Sunday.  The  uni¬ 
versity  finds  here  the 
expression  of  the  re¬ 
ligions  thougfht  of 
the  country  at  large 
which  is  influential 
to  a  broadening  of 

Hall.  Services  are  held  in  the  chapel  every  the  college  thought.  The  congregation  being 
day,  at  which  atteudauce  is  compulsory.  One  composed  of  men  from  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
of  the  statistical  questions  given  out  to  the  the  majority  ofjwhom  are  church  members, 
seniors  for  some  years  back  has  been,  “Would  contributes  stilljmore  to  the  broadening  of  the 
you  abolish  compulsory  chapel?”  The  major-  religions  view  of  the  university.  The  daily 
ity  which  answers  that  question  in  the  nega-  services  at  the  'chapel  are  very  simple,  merely 
tive  is  overwhelming.  A  loss  of  compulsory  a  selection  from  the  Bible,  a  hymn  and  a 
chapel  would  mean  losing  a  strong  factor  in  prayer.  At  Dwight  Hall  there  are  the  Sunday 
the  religions  and  democratic  life  of  the  college,  noon  class  prayer  meetings,  the  general  relig- 
Dwight  Hall  is  the  home  of  the  Young  ions  meeting  of  the  university  Sunday  evenings. 
Men’s  Christian  Association  work  and  the  Bible  study  classes,  mission  study  classes  and 
mother  vine  from  which  Tale’s  missionary  en-  lectures  from  time  to  time  on  religious  sub- 
deavors  spring.  Here  are  separate  rooms  for  jects.  Among  the  lecturers  of  past  years  have 
the  prayer-meetings  of  each  class,  a  library,  been  the  Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie  D.  D.,  the 
reading-room,  large  auditorium,  committee  and  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  O.  Potter,  the  Rt.  Rev.  William 
officers’  rooms.  The  gifts  of  the  alumni  and  Lawrence  of  Massachusetts,  the  Rev.  Charles 
undergraduates  made  possible  the  erection  of  H.  Parkhnrst  D.D.,  the  Hon.  Seth  Low  of 


Battell  Chapel. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  AND  THE  CHAPELS 
OF  COLLEGE,  UNIVERSITY  AND  SEMINARY. 

Religious  Work  and  Worship  at  Yale.— 
When  writing  of  Tale’s  religions  life  we  feel 
that  we  are  discussing  Yale  life  as  a  whole, 
Yale’s  characteristic  life.  The  spirit  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  unquestionably  the  leading  spirit  of 
the  university.  ‘  ‘  For  God,  for  country  and  for 
Yale”  is  not  merely  a  poetic  phrase. 

One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  virility  of 
Tale  life  is  its  progressive  spirit  in  spiritual 
matters,  a  spirit  which  sends  the  undergraduate 
a  willing  missionary  among  the  more  unfortu- 
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Activities  and  Influences  at  Obbklin. — In 
town  as  well  as  college  circles,  the  social  and 
intellectnal  leaders  are  men  and  women  of  out 
and  oat  Christian  conviction  and  character, 
whose  Christianity  comprises  not  only  the  ear¬ 
nest  purpose  to  see  the  troth  and  do  the  right,  aubukn  seminabt  chapel 

but  a  belief  in  democracy  in  simple  living  and  among  the  students  is  the  large  opportunity  for  ties  of  to-day  may  be  bnt  the  prelude  to  a  far 

the  nobility  of  work.  In  connection  with  this  careful  and  scholarly  Bible  study  open  to  the  stronger  and  more  influential  manifestation  of 

college  is  a  theological  seminary  whose  pro-  undergraduate:  New  Testament  Courses,  by  Christian  aspirations  and  ideas  to  come, 

fessors  are  able  scholars,  with  such  faith  in  Prof.  Edward  I.  Bosworth ;  Old  Testament  In-  M.  E.  B. 

Christian  truth  as  to  believe  that  strong|light  strnction  and  the  Science  of  Doctrines  con-  The  Life  of  the  Spirit  at  Auburn  Seminary. 
will  not  blind  it  and  that  its  constitution  will  tained  in  the  Bible,  by  Prof.  Henry  0.  King,  —The  high  tone  of  Christian  manliness  and 
not  appear  decadent,  however  thorough  and  and  Greek  Testament  and  the  Logic  of  Chris-  truly  devotional  earnestness  that  characterizes 
scientiflc  an  examination  it  be  put  through,  tian  Evidences  with  Prof.  George  F.  Wright,  the  graduates  as  well  as  the  students  of  Auburn 
royided  this  be  conducted  in  the  spirit  of^love  all  Professors  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Theological  Seminary  is  due  to  a  variety  of 


and  fair-mindedness.  To  the  presence  of  this 
seminary,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  many 
creeds  and  quarters  of  the  earth  are  here  rep¬ 
resented  is  due  the  fact  that  Oberlin’s  Chris¬ 


tian  living  and  thinking  are  singularly  divorced 
from  barrenness  of  belief  and  from  bigotry. 

Of  Oberlin’s  population  many  are  Christian 
people  from  afar,  who  have  made  this  their 
home  because  of  the  educatioral  advantages 
offered  to  their  children  Among  these  are 
several  missionary  families  with  such  distin¬ 
guished  men  as  Dr.  D.  Z.  Sheffield  of  China, 
the  author  of  the  interesting  article  in  the  last 
Atlantic  Monthly  on  the  future  of  that  empire ; 
Dr.  D.  L.  Leonard,  for  years  at  the  head  of  the 
Congregational  work  ia  Utah  and  now  one  of 
the  editors  of  The  Missionary  Review  of  the 
World ;  and  John  T.  Gnlick  of  Osake,  Japan, 
whose  correspondence  vith  George  Romanes, 
which  was  one  of  the  influences  leading  to  the 
awakening  of  Christian  faith  in  that  English 
scientist,  is  so  well  known  that  Romanes 
called  him  “the  most  profound  of  living 
thinkers  on  Darwinian  topics.  ’  ’  The  fact  that 
thirty-nine  of  the  present  members  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Oberlin  and  sixteen 
of  the  Second  Church  of  which  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Tenney  is  the  able  pastor,  are  now  missionaries 
in  foreign  fields,  evidences  the  spirit  and  activ¬ 
ity  of  the  whole  community. 

Another  thing  that  encourages  Christian  life 


and  during  the  coming  month.  President 
William  R.  Harper  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
will  deliver  three  lectures  on  Contributions  to 
Christianity,  Old  Testament  Prophecies  and 
Legalism  and  Wisdom. 

Like  all  forces,  the  religions 
life  of  a  place  is  too  intangible 
to  be  easily  held  by  words,  but 
in  some  measure  it  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  organized  forms.  At 
4.80  the  Oberlin  students  and 
faculty  meet  in  the  chapel  for 
a  few  minutes’  service  of  prayer. 
Scripture  reading  and  song,  led 
by  the  Professors  in  turn.  This 
is  not  only  a  time  when  the  col¬ 
lege  feels  itself  a  unified  whole, 
bnt  it  gives  a  fitting  spiritual 
close  of  the  day’s  recitations. 
There  being  no  college  church  on 
Sunday  students  attend  what 
church  they  choose.  This  brings 
them  into  close  touch  with  the 
people  of  the  town  and  by  sing¬ 
ing  in  the  large  choruses  in  each  of  the  two 
leading  churches,  the  students  add  to  the 
beauty  and  religions  value  of  the  Sunday 
services.  Each  class  has  its  weekly  prayer¬ 
meeting,  usually  well  attended  where  one 
often  hears  free,  nnstereotyped  discussion  and 
exposition  of  various  religions  subjects,  which 
are  helpful  in  clarifying  ideas,  establishing 
good  fellowship  and  building  up  of  character, 
a  work  that  is  also  ably  done  by  the  Young 
Men’s  and  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tions. 

There  is  no  need  of  the  college  more  pressing 
than  that  of  a  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  building,  for  besides  its  usefulness  as  a 
centre  for  the  religious  life,  since  there  are 
no  fraternity  houses  in  Oberlin  and  a  very  in¬ 
adequate  provision  for  the  social  needs  of  the 
men,  this  much  longed  for  building  would  give 
opportunity  for  the  cementing  of  friendship 
and  meeting  of  man  with  man  which  is  so 
valuable  a  part  of  college  life. 

Oberlin  is  not  resting  content,  but  in  strug¬ 
gling  towards  its  ideals  looks  towards  a  better 
future  which  its  friends,  rich  in  money  and  in 
prayerfulness  can  largely  help  to  give  it ;  be¬ 
lieving  that  all  the  religious  forms  and  activi- 


Colnmbia,  the  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott  D.D. , '  Presi- 
dent_Patton  of  Princeton,  President  Gates  of 
Amherst, )[  the]!  Earl^ofj  Aberdeen,  the  Rev. 
Theodore  L.  Cnyler  D.D.,  Justice  David  J. 
Brewer. 

Dwight  Hall  stands  open  from  8  A.M.  to  [9 
P.  M.  fulfilling  its  original  purpose  ‘  *  to  furnish 
a  home  and  centre  for  the  religions  life  of  the 
whole  university.  ’  ’ 

The  wish  and  purpose  of  the  founders  of  the 
college  are  being  carried  out.  It  is  a  place  for 
the  training  of  Christian  gentlemen  and  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  more  so  and  the  old  antagonism 
of  “town”  against  “gown’’  has  long  since 
passed  away.  The  spirit  has  been  changed  to 
“gown”  for  “town”  through  the  medium^of 
Christian  influence.  191  lJI 

We  look]to  the  new  century^in^the  spirit]of 
the  motto  carved  at  the  entrance  of  Dwight 
Hall,  “One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ.”. 

;a.  L.  G.  I 


The  Chapel  and  the  Service  *at,Ham;ilton. 
— The  uses  of  the  old  brown  chapel  with  its 
extended  and  beautified  interior  are  a  constant 
and  welcome  part  of  the  life  of  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege.  There  every  week-day  morning  the  col¬ 
lege  assembles  for  a  brief  exercise  of  worship 
and  prayer,  which  inspires  all  for  the  duties  of 
the  day. 

The  beautiful  college  organ  for  three  years 
has  been  wakened  by  the  masterly  hand  of  Mr, 
Edward  J.  Hnneston  of  ’99.  The  singing  is 
general  and  hearty  from  the  “College  Hymnal,  ” 
prepared  by  the  President,  which  is  replete 
with  appropriate  hymns  set  to  the  noblest 
mnsic.  This  service  has  continued  through  all 
the  years  of  the  college  life,  and  its  influence 
has  been  widely  felt,  for  although  Hamilton  is 
not  a  church  college  it  has  always  been  and 
promises  to  be  a  Christian  centre. 

Every  Sunday  morning  there  is  a  service  in 
the  chapel  with  preaching  by  the  President  or 
some  one  of  the  Professors,  and  the  effort  is 
made  warmly  and  heartily  to  commend  the 
Christian  religion  to  the  reasoned  acceptance 
of  the  men,  as  the  basis  of  thinking  and  living. 
This  service  is  cheerful  and  faithful  and  finds 
a  deep  regard  in  the  minds  of  the  students,  as 
is  proved  by  the  testimonies  of  those  who  have 
passed  on  into  graduate  life,  and  who  recall 
with  gratitude  what  was  formative  and  helpful 
in  their  college  days. 

The  life  of  the  little  church  within  the  col¬ 
lege  is  unobtrusive  but  actual.  The  commu¬ 
nion  afternoon  of  each  term  is  a  sweet  and 
simple  hour  in  which  men  find  themselves  and 
their  God.  They  avow  their  faith  and  are  bap¬ 
tized  into  the  fellowship  of  Christian  service. 

The  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  is  always 
kept.  Periods  of  deep  and  compelling  relig¬ 
ions  feeling  occur  and  recur ;  but  year  in  and 
out  there  is  a  total  of.  impression  far  deeper 
than  any  incidents  can  measure.  The  preach¬ 
ers,  the  missionaries,  the  tesu:hers  who  trust 
the  unseen  and  eternal,  the  sturdy  and  rever¬ 
ent  men  of  affairs,  whom  Hamilton  has  nur¬ 
tured  and  sent  forth  are  the  evidence  of  the 
depth  and  reelity  of  a  life  that  is  not  merely 
mental,  bnt  far  more. 
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forces  operating  constantly  on  the  entire  body. 
Anbnrn  owes  an  immeasurable  debt  to  the 
untiring  energy  and  consecrated  self-forgetfnl- 
ness  of  its  honored  and  lamented  first  Presi¬ 
dent,  Henry  M.  Booth.  Thronghont  the  six 
years  of  his  connection  with  the  seminary,  his 
one  aim  was  to  send  ont  men  filled  with  the 
Spirit  into  the  pastorate,  to  be  examples  of 
the  tme  Christian  gentleman ;  his  own  exam¬ 
ple  is  perhaps  his  most  snccessfnl  teaching. 
Dr.  Booth  was  ably  seconded  by  his  colleagnes 
in  the  faonlty,  and  to  the  strongly  spiritual 
and  devotional  attitude  of  the  professors  is  to 
be  attributed  much  of  the  earnest  life  of  the 
seminary.  Every  lecture  or  recitation  is  be¬ 
gun  with  prayer,  and  this  does  not  degenerate 
into  a  mere  form,  but  really  indicates  the  spirit 
of  the  entire'schednle  of  lessons.  The  weekly 
conferences,  also  conducted  by  the  professors 
in  turn,  are  a  help  to  all  the  men.  Some 
deeply  earnest  topic  is  presented  and  these 
Monday  evening  meetings  are  a  fitting  begin¬ 
ning  for  each  week’s  work. 

As  to  religious  meetings  among  the  students 
themselves,  a  committee  of  the  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  these  in  charge,  and  does  all  in  its 
power  to  deepen  the*  devotional  life  of  the 
seminary.  Weekly  class  prayer-meetings  are 
trell  attended  and  helpful,  and  there  are  in 
addition  several  groups  of  students  who  meet 
more  often  for  specific  and  personal  united 
prayer.  An  effort  is  also  made,  by  personal 
interviews,  to  assist  in  directing  and  stimu¬ 
lating  devotional  Bible  study. 

One-ninth  of  the  students  are  definitely  ex¬ 
pecting  to  become  foreign  missionaries,  while 
a  larger  number  will  probably  fill  mission 
fields  at  home.  Once  a  month  a  public  mis¬ 
sionary  meeting  is  held,  usually  addressed  by 
some  prominent  missionary  woxker ;  sometimes 
a  stereopticon  is  called  into  use.  Classes  are 
formed  each  year  for  the  systematic  study  of 
some  special  topic  in  connection  with  the  sub¬ 
ject,  in  addition  to  which,  an  elective  course 
on  missions  is  usually  offered  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum.  A  weekly  prayer  service,  bearing  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  work  of  Auburn  alumni  on  for¬ 
eign  fields,  keeps  the  interest  in  their  work 
and  in  missions  intense. 

Nearly  every  Sunday-school  and  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Society  in  Auburn  has  proved  a  field  of 
useful  activity,  and  much  infinence  is  thus 
exerted  by  the  men.  The  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  seminary  has  oversight  of  regular 
weekly  meetings  at  four  or  five  different  points 
in  the  city,  conducted  by  the  students.  Work 
is  also  done  in  co-operation  with  the  city  asso¬ 
ciation.  Many  of  the  pulpits  in  neighboring 
towns  and  villages  are  regularly  filled  by  stu¬ 
dents,  who  thus  have  full  opportunity  to  pat 
in  practice  the  ideals  and  theories  received  in 
the  seminary.  Nor  are  the  numbers  few  of 
those  in  various  places  who  have  been  led  to 
the  Saviour  by  the  consecrated  efforts  of  these 
men.  Thus  the  reflex  influence  of  the  life 
within  the  seminary  itself  is  felt  over  a  wide 
circle,  and  this  in  tarn  reacts  on  the  seminary 
for  good  and  no  student  can  8i>end  three  years, 
or  two,  or  even  one  here,  without  being  a 
stronger  man  in  bis  devotional,  spiritual  life 
as  well  as  in  intellect  ;*  nor  without  a  higher 
idea  to  set  before  bis  people  and  himself.  B.* 


THE  SILENT  HIGHWAY.* 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

CHAPTER  rv. 

t  w  a  hard  day  for  poor  George.  In  the 
dim  hour  of  early  dawn  his  father,  coming 
home  much  the  worse  [for  absinthe,  bad 
stumbled  over  him  where  he  lay,  exhausted 
with  despair  and  tears,  asleep  on  the  bank. 
With  oaths  and  kicks  the  father  had  driven 
him  to  bis  bed  beside  Georgette,  but  it 

♦Copyright,  1900.  Ly  Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 


seemed  to  the  boy  that  he  had  hardly  fallen 
asleep  when  his  mother  called  him. 

“It  is  this  afternoon  that  the  cargo  is  due  at 
Montargis, ’’  she  said,  “and  we  have  more 
than  twenty  kilometres  yet  to  go.  Father  is 
— asleep,  ’  ’  George  nodded  intelligently — ‘  ‘  and 
you  and  I  must  do  what  we  can.  Fortunately 
there  is  no  wind.  ’  ’ 

No,  there  was  no  wind,  and  the  August  sun 


good  to  boat  or  donkey.  Already  the  tug  upon 
her  tackle  warned  her  that  the  stern  of  the 
berrichon  was  swinging  outward  toward  mid¬ 
river,  and  that  if  aid  were  slow  to  come  she 
would  be  dragged  into  the  stream  when  once 
the  side  of  the  boat  was  presented  to  the  wind. 

Georgette’s  cry  of  alarm  was  perfectly  well 
understood  by  those  whom  it  most  concerned. 
In  a  moment  George  was  flying  along  the  tow- 
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was  shining  mercilessly  from  a  cloudless  sky. 
The  heart  of  the  boy  was  hot  within  him  as  he 
drove  Georgette  along  the  shadeless  towpath. 
The  disappointment  of  the  night  before  lost 
none  of  its  bitterness  from  being  mingled  with 
a  sense  of  outrage  at  his  father’s  conduct. 
Drink? — yes,  no  doubt  he  must  drink;  that  was 
a  way  men  had,  it  seemed.  But  why  could  be 
not  have  waited  just  one  day,  till  they  reached 
Montargis?  A  cargo  was  not  difficult  to  find, 
at  that  busy  junction  of  canals,  and  the  loss 
of  a  day  or  two  would  not  matter.  But  now — 
to  leave  all  his  work  for  George  and  his  mother 
to  do — oh,  it  was  cowardly ! 

All  around  him  the  country  lay  beautiful 
with  summer  glory.  On  the  uplands  the  har¬ 
vesters  were  at  work ;  in  shady  groves  along 
the  riverside  the  nightingales  were  singing 
full-throated,  in  the  shaded  daylight ;  but  what 
was  beauty  to  one  blind  and  deaf  with  re¬ 
bellion  and  rage?  When  Ernestine  came  to 
walk  beside  him,  her  little  hand  in  his,  the 
very  tendernss  with  which  he  guarded  her  un¬ 
certain  steps  increased  the  tumult  within  him. 
Though  he  bad  never  pitied  her  so  much  he 
spoke  roughly  to  her. 

“Why  don’t  you  stay  with  mother?  Getting 
under  Georgette’s  feet  all  the  time !  How  can 
I  mind  the  boat  with  you  to  lead?” 

The  tears  that  welled  from  bis  little  sister’s 
sightless  eyes  made  him  desperate.  His  mother’s 
sharp  words,  upbraiding  him  for  his  unkind¬ 
ness  were  as  fuel  to  a  flame.  He  broke  out 
into  oaths,  such  as  bis  father  had  made 
familiar  to  him,  and  for  a  while  there  was  a 
tempest  of  curses,  recriminations,  and  childish 
sobs. 

It  was  broken  by  a  loud  bray  from  Georgette. 
That  intelligent  animal,  grown  familiar  with 
weather  signs  and  their  significance,  had  for 
some  time  been  aware  that  the  wind  was 
rising,  and  she  quite  understood  by  the  nn- 
usual  noise  with  which  the  Jolie  Charbonniere 
batted  her  blunt  prow  into  the  water  and  the 
commotion  with  which  the  swirling  waves 
swept  by,  that  it  was  a  wind  which  boded  no 


path  crying  ‘ '  father  I 
father  I’’  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  lungs. 
It  was  not  enough  to 
brace  himself  and 
Georgette  against  the 
d  r^  g  g  i  n  g  berrichon. 
Some  one  must  steady 
the  craft  with  a  rope  at 
the  stern,  and  Therese, 
encumbered  with  Erne¬ 
stine  could  never  arrive 
in  time  to  prevent  a- 
catastrophe. 

Jean  Poele  had  slept 
off  the  effects  of  his 
carouse,  and  was  staring 
vacantly  at  the  roof  of 
his  cabin,  when  his  son’s 
call  roused  him  to  the 
consciousness  of  danger. 
It  was  the  work  of  only 
a  moment  to  spring  ont 
of  bed,  run  nimbly  along 
the  broad  gunwale  to 
the  stern,  seize  the  end 
of  a  coiled  up  rope,  run 
forward  to  the  prow> 
and  give  a  desperate  leap 
ashore.  None  too  soon; 
Georgette  was  holding  on  by  her  toes  to  the 
sloping  edge  of  the  path.  The  sadden  check 
to  the  outward  drag  of  the  boat  gave  her  an 
opportunity  to  regain  her  footing,  and  she 
bravely  lent  her  aid  in  the  tussle  with  wind 
and  water  which  ensued. 

The  worst  was  over  in  half  an  hour,  but 
there  was  work  for  all  bands  until  a  bend 
in  the  river  changed  their  relation  to  the  wind. 
Even  then  there  was  no  time  for  rest.  Montar¬ 
gis  was  still  a  long  way  off.  Much  time  had 
been  lost,  and  it  behooved  them  all  to  be 
active.  In  the  weariness  of  protracted  work 
George  forgot  the  tumult  of  his  soul,  and 
when  at  last  they  reached  Montargis  and 
Georgette  was  conducted  to  her  stall,  George 
was  quite  ready  to  join  the  other  tracker  chil¬ 
dren  in  running  along  the  gunwales  and  leap¬ 
ing  from  boat  to  boat  of  the  “train’’  which 
was  making  ready  for  the  long  journey  to  the 
sea  by  the  Orleans  canal  and  the  river  Loire. 
Hor  the  time  he  forgot  his  weariness,  forgot 
his  troubles.  In  the  excitement  of  meeting 
certain  boys  from  whom  he  had  been  several 
months  parted  he  forgot  even  Ernestine’s  blind¬ 
ness,  and  it  was  nothing  to  him  that  the  in¬ 
telligent  Georgette,  having  finished  her  sup¬ 
per,  was  at  that  moment  making  a  third  at  the 
sermon  in  which  his  mother  was  taking  occa¬ 
sion  to  set  before  his  father  the  reprehensible 
character  of  his  conduct  of  the  night  before. 

Next  morning  there  was  the  hurry  and  bustle 
of  unloading  the  cargo,  and  of  seeking  for  an¬ 
other.  In  which  direction  would  it  send  them? 
Back  to  St.  Mammas  or  southward  toward 
Briare?  Geroge  hoped  it  would  be  the  former. 
In  that  case  they  would  surely  meet  the 
strange  boat  again,  and  he  already  repented  of 
having  left  it  so  hastily,  without  being  quite, 
quite  sure  that  the  little  Clarice  was  mistaken 
when  she  said  that  Jesus  could  make  Ernestine 
see.  It  was  with  a  sinking  heart  that  be  heard 
his  father  negotiating  to  carry  a  load  of  pottery 
southward  to  Ohatillon,  and  his  feet  were  like 
lead  as  he  helped  carry  the  cases  aboard  the 
Jolie  Charbonniere. 
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They  were  to  start  southward  with  the  ear¬ 
liest  dawn,  and  Goorge,  wearied  out  with  the 
emotions  and  the  labors  of  the  past  three  days, 
had  lain  down  beside  Georgette  as  soon  as  he 
had  had  his  snpper.  flow  long  he  had  slept 
he  knew  not  when  he  was  awakened  by  his 
mother’s  voice: 

“Get  up,  George,  quick,  and  help  me  with 
father  I  He  has  fallen  and  hurt  himself.  ’’ 

The  dawn  was  breaking  as  George  emerged 
from  the  hut,  rubbing  his  eyes.  In  one  of  the 
compartments  of  the  berrichon  his  father  lay 
in  a  heap  on  the  packing  cases ;  his  mother  try¬ 
ing  vainly  to  help  him  to  rise.  Jean  Poele  had 
been  celebrating  his  good  luck  in  receiving  pay 
for  one  trip  and  a  cargo  for  a  second  all  in  one 
day ;  and  coming  home  somewhat  the  worse  for 
his  rejoicing  but  still  sufficiently  master  of 
himself  to  intend  to  get  the  berrichon  at  once 
under  way,  he  had  managed  to  slip  as  he 
stepped  on  the  gunwale,  and  had  fallen  with 
one  leg  twisted  under  him. 

It  needed  only  a  few  moments  to  make  certain 
that  the  leg  was  broken.  And  that  meant  an 
indefinite  stay  in  Montargis  with  no  means  of 
livelihood  and  the  added  expense  of  trans¬ 
shipping  the  cargo  to  another  boat.  At  first, 
in  despairing  recognition  of  all  that  was  in¬ 
volved  in  the  delay,  Therese  was  for  going  on. 
She  would  take  Jean’s  place  on  the  towpath ; 
George  and  she  could  manage  somehow,  with 
good  little  Georgette’s  help.  But  Jean,  thor¬ 
oughly  sober  now,  convinced  her  that  this  was 
a  mistake.  He  had,  indeed,  but  to  remind  her 
of  the  events  of  the  past  three  days  to  show 
her  that  she  was  mistaken.  She  and  the  boy 
were  impotent  indeed  in  times  of  danger  such 
as  might  at  any  time  occur  in  any  one  of  a 
variety  of  forms.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
send  George  for  the  parish  doctor  as  soon  as 
he  was  likely  to  be  awake,  and  after  the  leg 
was  set  to  lend  her  own  strong  arms  in  the 
sorrowful  task  of  transhipping  the  load,  which 
only  the  day  before  she  had  hopefully  helped 
to  put  aboard  the  Jolie  Charbonuiere. 

The  days  lengthened  into  weeks  while  Jean 
lay  helpless.  The  children  wandered  about 
together,  George  caring  for  his  litttle  sister 
while  sometimes  picking  berries,  sometimes 
gathering  up  stray  lumps  of  charcoal  for  the 
furnace  that  stood  in  the  narrow  passage  just 
outside  of  the  i^abin  door.  There  were  times 
when  he  left  Ernestine  with  his  mother — a  look 
of  intelligence  passing  between  them  as  he 
went  away.  And  when  he  came  back  there 
would  be  turnips  or  potatoes  in  his  pockets, 
and  in  the  front  of  his  blouse ;  or  more  rarely, 
fruit  from  the  walls  of  a  distant  country  house, 
or  bones  filched  from  the  butcher’s  stall  when 
he  was  not  looking.  Yet  even  with  this  sur¬ 
reptitious  marketing  the  tracker  family  fared 
poorly.  There  had  been  none  too  large  a  {ior- 
tion  of  Jean’s  earnings  when  he  returned  from 
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"Saying  And  Doing 

Are  Two  Things/’ 

It  is  not  what  we  say  but  what  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  does  that  tells  the  story  of 
its  merit.  Its  great  record  of  cures  of 
all  forms  of  blood  diseases,  including 
scrofula,  rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  catarrh,  ► 
prove  its  power  to  cure  you  also. 

Oatarrh— “Mr  throat  was  in  such  a  condition 
with  catarrh  that  I  could  hardly  swallow  and  had 
no  appetite.  I  fonnd  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  an  ex¬ 
cellent  remedy,  and  now  have  a  good  appetite.” 
Klla  J.  White,  Knnls,  Texas. 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  liver  ills;  the  n<m-lrrt*»*<"f  and 
only  oathartlo  to  take  with  Hood’s  SarsapartUa. 


Makes  the  food  more  delicious  and  wholesome 

SOYSt  BAKIHO  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. _ 


the  cabaret,  and  as  the  days  went  on'  there  was 
less  and  less  food.  Ernestine  cried  sometimes 
for  hunger  and  then  George  growing  desperate 
would  think  of  the  strange  boat  and  of  the 
kind  lady’s  tears,  and  wish — how  earnestly, 
that  it  would  come  to  Montargis. 

(To  bt  continued). 


HOME  DEPARTMENT 

“  FRET  NOT  THYSELF.” 

Phillips  Brooks. 

The  little  sharp  vexations 
And  the  briars  that  catch  and  fret. 

Why  not  take  all  to  the  helper 
Who  has  never  failed  us  yet  ? 

Tell  him  about  the  heartache. 

And  tell  him  the  longings,  too ; 

Tell  him  the  baffled  purpose 
When  we  scarce  know  what  to  do. 

Then,  leaving  all  our  weakness 
With  the  One  divinely  strung. 

Forget  that  we  bore  tbe  burden. 

And  carry  away  tbe  song.— Selected. 

A  LEGEND  OF  THE  FOUR  AGES  OF  MAN. 
There  is  an  Oriental  legend,  many  centuries 
old,  which  rather  amusingly  reverses  the  story 
of  the  evolution  of  the  human  animal,  as  sci¬ 
entists  now  teach  it.  The  legend  runs  thus : 

When  God  created  the  world  he  ordained 
that  thirty  years  should  be  tbe  term  of  life  for 
every  creature.  But  this  was  not  known,  and 
therefore  the  first  man  came  before  his  Maker 
with  the  question,  “Lord,  I  pray  thee,  tell  me 
bow  long  and  how  I  am  to  live.  ’  ’ 

The  Creator  answered,  “Thou  sbalt  live 
thirty  years ;  thou  shalt  have  dominion  over  all 
creatures  that  dwell  upon  earth,  and  shalt  eat 
whatever  seemeth  to  thee  good.  ’  ’ 

Thereupon  the  man  replied,  ’  ‘  O  God,  I  thank 
thee  for  the  lot  thou  hast  assigned  to  me ;  yet 
the  years  thou  dost  accord  me  are  all  too  short 
for  the  enjoyment  of  thy  benefits.  ’  ’  And  God 
bade  tbe  man  wait  a  little  while  before  him. 

Then  the  ox  came,  and  asked,  “Lord,  how 
long  am  I  to  live,  and  how?’’  And  the  Crea¬ 
tor  answered,  ‘  ‘  Thou  shalt  live  thirty  years ; 
this  man  shall  be  thy  master ;  thou  shalt  be 
yoked  to  bis  plough  and  thy  food  shall  be  grass 
and  hay.” 

Then  the  ox  replied,  “Alas,  thirty  years  are 
many  indeed  for  such  a  life.  I  pray  thee  to 
relieve  me  of  some  of  them.  ’  ’  Whereupon  the 
man  drew  near  and  said,  “Lord,  I  pray  thee, 
give  me  the  years  that  the  ox  does  not  want.  ’  * 
And  God  took  twenty  years  away  from  the  ox 
and  gave  them  to  the  man. 

Next  came  the  dog,  asking,  “O  Lord,  how 
long  am  I  to  live,  and  how?’’  And  the  Creator 
replied  to  him  ‘  ’  Thou  shalt  live  thirty  years ; 
this  man  shall  be  thy  master ;  thou  shalt  guard 
hie  house  and  his  fiocks,  and  thy  food  shall  be 
the  crumbs  that  fall  from  his  table.  ’’ 

Then  the  dog  exclaimed,  “Alas,  how  sad  a 
life!  Deign,  O  Lord  to  shorten  it!’’  And  the 
man  said,  “Lord,  I  pray  thee  for  the  years 
that  the  dog  does  not  want.  ’  ’  And  God  took 
twenty  years  away  from  the  dog  and  gave 
them  to  the  man. 

Next  came  the  monkey,  asking,  “O  Lord, 
how  long  am  I  to  live,  and  how?’’  And  the 
Creator  answered,  “Thou  shalt  live  thirty 
years,  amusing  this  man,  thy  master,  with 


thy  tricks  and  grimaces,  and  nuts  and  fmih 
shall  be  thy  food. ’’  “What  a  wretched  life!’’’ 
cried  the  monkey,  “deign,  O  Lord,  to  shorten 
it !  ’  ’  And  God  took  twenty  years  from  the 
monkey’s  life  and  gave  them  to  the  man. 

This,  say  the  Orientals,  is  why  tbe  first  thirty 
years  of  man’s  life  are  normal,  happy  and  free 
from  care.  Then  come  twenty  years  of  toil, 
the  years  of  the  ox,  when  he  bears  the  yoke 
and  lives  for  others  than  himself.  After  that 
come  twenty  years,  from  fifty  to  seventy,  when 
his  life  is  that  of  a  dog,  keeping  anxious  watch 
over  the  goods  that  he  has  toilsomely  acquired. 
And  after  that,  if  he  lives  still  twenty  years, 
they  are  the  years  of  the  monkey,  when  he  is 
the  companion  and  play  fellow  of  children  and 
the  sport  and  scoff  of  evil-minded  men. 

_  L.  S.  H. 

ROMEO. 

My  elephant,  Romeo,  was  a  murderous  brute. 
Before  coming  to  this  country  he  had  killed 
three  men,  and  after  his  arrival  be  killed  four 
more. 

I  bought  Borneo  in  Berlin  in  the  late  forties. 
On  tbe  journey  to  this  country  he  killed  his 
keeper  on  shipboard.  Later  he  killed  Joe 
Nobles  in  Pittsburgh,  Frank  Gray  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  Calvin  Porter  near  Indianapolis,  and 
little  Eddie  Smith  near  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  The 
great  creature  either  killed  or  frightened  away 
every  person  who  had  the  care  of  him  but  one, 
and  that  was  a  keeper  of  his  own  selection. 
The  story  of  how  the  selection  was  made  is  in¬ 
teresting. 

It  was  at  a  little  town  in  Dutchess  County, 
New  York.  A  throng  of  idlers  surrounded  the 
notorious  elephant  one  morning.  Among  them 
was  a  twelve-year-old  boy,  named  Arthur 
Searles,  the  son  of  a  local  mechanic.  He  un¬ 
consciously  stood  dangerously  close  to  Romeo, 
who  suddenly  put  out  his  trunk,  grasped  the 
lad  around  tbe  body,  and  raised  him  to  hia 
back. 

When  he  had  securely  seated  the  boy,  Romeo 
lowered  his  trunk  and  left  him  there,  more 
surprised  than  frightened.  The  keeper,  believ¬ 
ing  that  another  tragedy  was  imminent,  called 
to  the  boy  to  slide  down  the  creature’s  side 
while  Romeo  was  eating  some  peanuts,  of 
which  he  was  very  fond.  This  the  lad  dii ; 
but  no  sooner  had  his  feet  touched  the  ground 
'than  he  was  again  caught  up  and  seated  upon 
the  elephant’s  back.  Three  times  Arthur 
Searles  attempted  to  escape,  but  each  time  tbe 
elephant  recaptured  him. 

An  alarmed  messenger  summoned  me,  and  I 
arrived  on  the  scene  in  time  to  see  Romeo  foil 
the  boy’s  third  attempt  at  escape.  A  happy 
thought  struck  me.  I  promised  the  lad  five 
dollars  if  he  would  remain  and  ride  on  Romeo 
in  the  street  parade,  which  would  soon  take 
place.  The  little  fellow  smiled  faintly,  and 
said  that,  as  Romeo  would  not  let  him  go,  he 
would  have  to  stay  and  earn  the  five  dollars. 
As  a  result  half  an  hour  later  Romeo  paraded 
the  streets  of  the  town  peacefully  and  con¬ 
tentedly  with  the  boy  on  his  back  to  the  great 
surprise  of  the  citizens. 

The  line  of  parade  led  directly  by  Arthur 
Searles’s  home  and  when  his  horrified  mother 
saw  her  son  perched  upon  the  back  of  the 
notorious  elephant  whose  record  was  familiar 
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A  Saving  of  One-Fifth  Flour. 


Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  is  the  cheapest  flour  also  with  which 
to  make  Pies  and  Lakes.  Pastry  recipes  usually  are  made 
for  flour  containing  much  less  gluten  than  does  Pillsbury’s 
Best  Flour.  In  following  recipes,  except  such  as  are  made 
especially  for  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour,  use  one-fifth  less  flour 
than  such  recipes  call  for.  Think  for  a  moment  what  it 
means  to  save  one-fifth  of  a  barrel  of  flour  and  yet  get  as 
much  food  out  of  it ! 

PILLSBCRY-WASHBURN  FLOPR  MILLS  Co.,  Ltd.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Makers  ok  Pillsbury’s  VITOS 


to  nearly  every  one  she  was  almosl;  too  fright¬ 
ened  to  protest ;  bnt  she  followed  her  boy  and 
Romeo  throughout  the  parade  until  she  saw 
the  elephant  when  he  arrived  at  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  grounds  raise  his  trunk  and  tenderly  set 
down  his  youthful  rider. 

At  once  1  sought  the  boy’s  father  and  so 
arranged  matters  with  him  that  when  the  cir¬ 
cus  left  town  Arthur  Searles  went  with  it  as 
Romeo’s  keeper. 

This  was  the  only  master  that^  Romeo  never 
attempted  to  harm.  Bnt  the  elephant  gradu¬ 
ally  grew  more  and  more  intractable,  until, 
to  keep  him  anywhere  within  bounds,  Arthur 
Searles  had  to  sleep  beside  him.  Even  this 
was  effective  only  for  a  short  time,  and  Romeo 
gradually  became  such  a  constant  source  of 
anxiety  that  it  finally  was  necessary  to  have 
him  killed. — Dan  Rich  in  Youth’s  Companion. 


THE  \TOOROUS  YOUNG  MAN. 

To  supply  the  abundance  of  life  in  the  large 
and  rich  nature  of  a  young  man  is  difficult, 
and  it  is  that  which  makes  his  being  for  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  his  youth  so  critical  and  so 
precarious.  You  will  have  noticed  that  it  is 
not  the  dull  men  who  go  to  pieces  in  a  small 
town,  bnt  often  the  best  men,  the  men  who 
have  the  largest  natures  to  fill,  and  who,  there¬ 
fore,  find  the  town  too  monotonous  for  them. 
It  is  the  same  in  the  work-shop.  It  is  the  best 
workmen  who  go  furthest  wrong  when  they 
begin  to  drink.  A  cabbage  is  perfectly  happy 
in  a  back  garden,  and  a  dull  young  man  is  per¬ 
fectly  happy  without  any  brilliant  outlet  for 
his  energies  and  amusements.  Bnt  the  man 
that  requires  looking  after  is  the  man  of  strong 
and  vigorous  youth,  the  man  of  rich  personal¬ 
ity,  the  man  of  strong  individuality,  the  all¬ 
round  good  fellow,  who  is  so  hard  to  interest 
and  so  hard  to  control.  So  much  as  his  life  is 
difficult  to  control,  so  much  the  better  to  the 
community  when  it  is  fairly  won  over  for  high 
purposes  and  noble  ends.  The  difficulty  is  to 
get  hold  of  the  brilliant  young  man  and  inter¬ 
est  him  and  divert  his  strong,  rich  life  into 
useful  channels.  The  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  will  live  or  die,  according  as  it 
secures  the  fresh,  young,  healthy  human'  life 
of  the  place  and  according  as  it  recedes  from 
that  and  caters  only  for  the  few  instead  of 
being  a  source  of  strength  to  the  community, 
it  will  become  a  weakness.  — Professor  Drum¬ 
mond.  _ 

THE~^ERVATIQN  CAR.^ 

PUTTING  THE  WORLD  TO  BED. 

Esther  W.  Buxton. 

The  little  snow-people  are  hurrying  down 
From  their  home  in  the  clouds  overhead. 

They  are  working  as  hard  as  ever  they  can, 

Patting  the  world  to  bed. 

Ev’ry  tree  In  a  soft,  fleecy  night-gown  they  clothe, 
Each  post  has  its  night-cap  of  white. 

And  o'er  the  cold  ground  a  thick  cover  they  spread 
Before  they  say  good-night. 


WINTER  BIRDS. 

Dear  Conductor:  As  we  were  strolling 
through  the  village  last  week,  one  of  those 
sunny  winter  days  before  the  snow  came,  we 
heard  a  strange  crackling  sound  in  the  trees 
behind  us  and  on  looking  up  into  the  tall  firs, 
were  amazed Jto^discover  a  whole  flock  of  birds 
80  busily  engaged  in  cracking  open  the  cones 
and  extracting'thel  seeds  that  they  i>aid  no  at¬ 
tention  to  our  passing  below  and  stopping  to 
watch  them.  Some  had  lovely  red  breasts 
with  white  spots  on  their  wings  and  some  were 
of  a  dark  green,  so  near  the  color  of  the  foliage 
of  the  firs  that  it  was  at  first  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  from  the  branches.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  we  had  no  glass  to  examine  them  more 
closely,  but  we  described  them  to  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  bird  lover  who  felt  that  they  must  have 
been  the  white  winged  crossbills,  and  told  ns 


that  these  rather  rare  visitors  to  our  part  of 
the  country  have  been  quite  frequently  observed 
this  winter.  It  was  evident  that  they  had 
begun  their  work  at  the  top  of  the  trees,  for 
there  all  the  cones  were  stripped,  and  were 
systematically  working  their  way  down,  deter¬ 
mined  to  get  all  there  was  on  one  group  of 
trees  before  going  to  another.  A  little  further 
up  the  street  we  saw  a  downy  woodpecker 
picking  his  food  from  under  the  bark  of  a  big 
maple.  Later  that  same  day  we  watched  from 
a  friend’s  window  a  little  nuthatch  busily 
examining  the  trunk  of  a  gnarled  old  apple 
tree.  As  he  and  his  mate  are  frequently  seen 
about  this  tree,  we  thought  his  nest  must  be 
in  a  hole  which  could  be  plainly  seen  high  up 
'on  the  southern  side  of  the  trunk,  as  it  is  their 
custom  always  to  choose  a  home  on  this  pro¬ 
tected  side  of  the  trees. 

Seeing  all  these  different  birds  on  this  one 
walk  led  us  to  wonder  how  many  varieties 
could  be  observed  at  this  season  and  we  were 
astonished  on  inquiry  to  learn  the  number  that 
remained  to  face  the  bleak  Northern  winter. 
Mr.  Ralph  Hoffman,  the  well  known  orni¬ 
thologist,  kindly  sent  ns  a  list  of  both  the  resi¬ 
dents  and  the  winter  visitors  which  we  are  sure 
will  be  a  help  to  our  fellow  travelers,  so  send 
it  to  the  Observation  Oar,  suggesting  that  if 
any  are  interested  in  studying  these  little 
neighbors  who  are  very  friendly  now  they  can 


attract  them  to  their  windows  by  placing  fat 
meat  or  suet  out  on  the  ledges  or  adjoining 
piazza  roofs.  O. 


Resident. —Quail,  grouse  or  partridge,  red¬ 
tailed  hawk,  red-shouldered  hawk, 'barred  owl, 
screech  owl,  downy  woodpecker,  hairy  wood¬ 
pecker,  flicker,  blue  jay,  crow,  meadow  lark, 
purple  finch,  gold  finch,  song  sparrow,  cedar 
bird,  white-bellied  nuthatch,  chickadee,  robin, 
bluebird. 

Winter  Visitor. — Tree  sparrow,  shrike,  snow 
bird,  brown  creeper,  golden  crowned  kinglet. 

Irregular  or  Occasional  Winter  Visitors. — 
Pine  grosbeak,  red  crossbill,  white-winged 
crossbill,  pine  finch,  red  poll  linnet,  red- 
bellied  nuthatch,  snowy  owL 

Along  the  Coast. — Gulls,  loons,  ducks  of 
many  kinds,  etc. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  BIRD  LOVERS. 

The  good  news  reaches  ns  from  Mr.  Ronald 
Thomas,  President  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
Humane  Society,  California,  that  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Santa  Barbara  County,  by  a 
unanimous  vote  has  passed  an  ordinance  to  for¬ 
bid  the  killing  of  gulls,  terns,  pelicans  and 
eagles.  The  bird  colonies  of  that  magnifloent 
coast  will,  we  trust,  soon  be  repopulated,  and 
the  eagle  be  spared  to  the  freedom  whidi  he 
represents  as  onr  country’s  emblem. 
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STUDIES  IS  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE. 

THE  I>  4  Y  BOOK  OF  THE  MOST  HIUH. 

IV. 

I  said  last  week  that  the  qaestion  of  stmctnre 
is  important  in  regard  to  what  appear  to  ns 
like  discrepancies.  For  example,  in  the  story 
of  Jehn  we  have  some  statements  which  seem 
almost  fatally  contradictory  nntil  we  under¬ 
stand  the  difficulty  of  literary  mechanism  in 
those  times.  Turn  to  2  Kings  x.  80,  where 
Jehu  is  commended,  although  in  the  verses 
which  precede  and  follow  (29,  31)  he  is 
severely  condemned.  “How belt,  from  the  sins 
of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made 
Israel  to  sin,  Jehu  departed  not  from  after 
them ;  to  wit  the  golden  calves  that  were  in 
Bethel  and  that  were  in  Dan.  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Jehu,  Because  thou  has  done  well 
in  executing  that  which  is  right  in  mine  eyes 
and  hast  done  unto  the  house  of  Ahab  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  that  was  in  their  heart,  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  fourth  generation  shall  sit  on  the 
throne  of  Israel. 

“But  Jehu  took  no  heed  to  walk  in  the  law 
of  Jehovah  God  of  Israel  with  all  his  heart, 
for  he  departed  not  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam, 
king  of  Israel,  which  made  Israel  to  sin.  ’  ’ 

The  three  verses  read  like  a  continuous  state¬ 
ment,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  one  belongs 
to  the  narrative ;  the  others  are  observations 
added  by  the  historian,  long  after  Jehu’s  death, 
reviewing  his  career  as  a  whole.  It  was  simply 
impossible  with  the  existing  facilities  for  book¬ 
making  for  him  to  put  his  own  reflections  in 
an  appendix  at  the  end  of  the  book,  as  a  mod¬ 
ern  historian  would  do. 

Although  the  mechanical  devices  with  which 
we  are  so  familiar  were  unknown  to  the  Hebrew 
writers,  they  also  had  their  literary  devices, 
which  are  quite  as  important  as  a  basis  for 
interpretation.  Chief  among  them  perhaps  is 
parallelism,  which  is  a  cardinal  factor  in  poetic 
construction,  though  it  is  not  conflned  to 
poetry.  It  was  in  the  genius  of  Hebrew  utter¬ 
ance  to  fall  into  parallelism  in  moments  of 
deep  feeling,  when  all  language  takes  on  a 
semi-poetic  form.  Our  Saviour  often  spoke  in 
parallels,  “I  am  come  that  they  might  have 
life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abund¬ 
antly. ’’  “They  (the  sheep)  shall  never  perish, 
neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand.  ’  ’ 
In  our  study  of  Hebrew  poetry  a  few  weeks 
hence,  we  shall  examine  somewhat  carefully 
the  nature  of  parallelism:  here  it  is  necessary 
only  to  explain  that  in  it  the  second  line  usu¬ 
ally  does  not  state  a  new  proposition  but  am¬ 
plifies  or  extends  or  completes  that  of  the  first. 
Much  faulty  exegesis  is  due  to  an  oversight  of 
this  principle ;  for  example,  a  great  deal  of 
scorn  has  been  poured  forth  by  scoffers  and 
mnch  apology  wasted  by  expositors  on  the  state¬ 
ment  that  Christ  entered  Jerusalem  riding  on 
an  ass  and  a  colt.  Profane  levity  has  amused 
itself  with  imaginary  pictures  of  our  Lord 
bestriding  two  animals  at  once,  and  devout 
literature  has  done  its  best  to  blur  over  the 
picture.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  needed  to 
those  who  understand  the  genius  of  Hebrew 
literature  (as  we  all  may  if  we  read  our  Enff- 


lish  Bibles  intelligently)  for  those  who  do, 
know  that  the  second  line  states  more  defi¬ 
nitely  what  was  stated  in  the  first :  He  rode  on 
an  ass,  yes,  it  was  a  colt,  an  ass’s  foal ;  a  fact 
important  from  the  Hebrew  point  of  view  of 
the  consecration  of  unused  things  to  divine 
purposes. 

Another  illustration  may  be  found  in  the 
story  of  Jael  and  Sisera.  Two  difficulties 
arise  in  this  connection,  one  moral  and  the 
other  physical.  The  moral  difficulty  is  the 
commendation  by  Deborah  in  her  song  of  a 
breach  of  sacred  hospitality.  The  physical 
question  is,  how  it  was  possible,  without 
awakening  him,  to  kill  a  sleeping  man,  how¬ 
ever  weary,  by  the  very  rude  process  of  driv¬ 
ing  a  wooden  tent-peg  through  his  skull.  As 
we  might  have  expected,  when  the  physical 
situation  is  understood,  the  moral  difficulty 
vanishes.  Let  us  examine  the  account,  or 
rather  one  of  the  accounts,  for  there  are  two, 
one  in  poetry  and  one  in  prose,  and  if  there  is 
any  difference  between  them  the  poetic  ac¬ 
count  is  probably  the  more  accurate,  not  only 
because — as  we  have  seen — poetry  is  an  aid  to 
truth,  but  because  Deborah’s  fine  ode  was  com¬ 
posed  immediately  after  the  event,  whereas  the 
prose  account  is  certainly  later.  The  Song  of 
Deborah  reads  thus  (Jud.  v.  24-26): 

“She  put  her  hand  to  the  peg 
And  her  right  hand  to  the  workman’s  hammer. 
And  she  i  amm<  red  Sisera,  che  broke  his  head 
And  crushed  and  pierced  his  temples.”,;  SZl 

On  the  principle  of  parellelism  the  first  two 
lines  state  the  same  fact,  just  as  the  last  two 
do,  the  second  line  of  the  couplet,  in  each  case 
adding  something  to  the  first.  In  the  second 
couplet  of  verse  26  the  addition  to  the  first  line 
shows  precisely  where  on  Sisera’s  head  the 
blow  fell— on  his  temple,  and  we  naturally 
look  for  a  like  added  definiteness  in  the  second 
line  of  the'first  couplet.'  '~The  first  line  of  this 
couplet  sayT'sE^  reached  out  lier  hand  to  the 
peg,  'fhe  second  adds  that  the  hand  (naturally) 
was  her  righF hand ;  and  that  the  peg  was  the 
wooden~hi^re  of  the  workman’s' hammer. 
Now  we  can  see  the  whole  affair.  The  fugi- 
tive  general  comes  spent  and  weary,  to  the 
Kenite  woman’s  tent:  she  q/fera  him  no  hos- 
piMlity,  but  when  in  the  extremity  of  his 
thirst,  he  asks  for  the  common  boon  of  water, 
she  hringo  forth  to  him  (outside  of  the  tent)  an 
“ample  bowl’’  of  sour  milk;  and  while  his 
head  is  buried  in  the  deep  draught,  she  is 
seized  with  a  sudden  inspiration,  and  snatching 
up  by  its  handle  the  wooden  hammer  which 
lay  at  hand,  with  one  courageous  blow  she 
crushes  his  skull  and  rids  Israel  of  her  power¬ 
ful  foe.  Does  not  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
event  take  on  a  less  reprehensible  character 
under  this  clue  to  the  physical  situation? 
There  Vas  nonsuch  breach  of  hospitality  as  we 
ha^  been  wont  to  consider,  and'  ^aer~s~feat 
was  one  not  impossible  for  a  robust  woman 
aoccustomed  to  the  rigors  of  tent  life.*  IC- — ° 

From  parellelism,  we  might  go  on  to  proverb 
and  find  that  the  Hebrew  fondness  for  this 
form  of  teaching  often  gives  a  new  canon  of 
interpretationj_Md^oJthronj|h^ll  the  literary 
forms,  parable,  love  song,  prophecy,  philoso- 
phy.  But  there  is  room  here  only  to  consider 
ihe  enormous  influence  upon  popular  culture 
and  refinement  which  this  method  of  Bible 
study  would  exert.  The  Authorized  Version 
of~ tlMT' Bible  is  the  finest  work  of 'literature 
in  the  English  language  and  perhaps  in  any 
language.  It  includes  nearly  every  known  lit¬ 
erary  form ;  it  abounds  in  passion  and  pathos, 
in  humor,  sarcasm,  playfulness,  proverb,  by¬ 
word;  it  pictures  early  manners  and  customs 

•This  explanation  relieve*  tbe  difflcuUiea  of  the  poetic 
account  in  chapter  V.,  but  not  of  tbe  pure  narrative  in 
chapter  IV.  How  the  two  account*  came  to  differ  and 
bow  to  account  for  some  sentiment*  in  otasvter  IV.,  are 
literary  question*  uhiub  we  are  not  yet  sufBciently  ad¬ 
vanced  to  answer. 
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with  a  fidelity  which  admits  of  no  question,  its 
thoughts  are  incomparably  noble,  its  diction 
of  a  grand  simplicity  and  naturalness,  its  ruling 
idea,  an  idea  almost  inconceivably  great.  A 
nation  that  has  the  Bible  in  every  hotel  bed¬ 
room,  in  tbe  saloon  of  every  steamer,  ought  to 
be  the  most  cultivated  nation  in  the  world. 
Spiritual  exercises  are  exhausting  and  the  most 
devout  person  cannot  read  the  Bible  as  a  spir¬ 
itual  exercise  for  more  than  a  limited  time, 
but  no  intelligent  person,  accidently  detained 
in  a  strange  city  or  at  a  railway  junction,  who 
has  a  Bible  with  him,  will  find  time  hanging 
heavy  on  his  hands,  any  more  than  if  he  bad 
a  volume  of  Shakespeare  or  Browning,  if  only 
he  knows  how  to  read  it  as  he  would  read  those. 

All  men  of  great  literary  achievement  have 
been  students  of  the  Bible.  The  free  thinking 
Shelley’s  poetry  and  prose  are  full  of  it.  One 
short  paragraph  in  his  Defence  of  Poetry  has 
no  less  than  seven  Biblical  allusions.  Shake¬ 
speare  and  Raleigh,  Burke  and  Southey,  New¬ 
man  and  Saintsbnry,  Longfellow  and  Brown¬ 
ing,  Thomas  Hardy  and  Stevenson  are  fairly 
saturated  with  the  language  the  thoughts  the 
tropes  and  figures  of  the  Bible.  Rnskin  at¬ 
tributes  all  the  warmth  and  color  of  his  style 
to  his  having  been  obliged  in  bis  boyhood  to 
read*alond  with  his  mother  once  every  year  the 
entire  Bible  and  to  commit  to  memory  many 
of  its  noblest  chapters.  The  Bible  has  not 
only  moulded  the  style  of  all  our  greatest 
writers  but  it  is  even  yet  the  strongest  conn- 
teracting  force  against  the  degenerating  influ¬ 
ence  upon  English  style  of  the  rapid  writing 
and  careless  reading  of  the  present  day.  You 
can  iiardly  take  up  a  S^k  or 'serious  magazine 
article  without  finding  allusions  to  the  Bible 
on  every  page.  I  counted  more  than  a  dozen 
in  a  late  article  on  the  political  situation  in 
England  written  not  by  a  literary  man  but  by 
a  professional  statesman  and  the  article  owed 
its  fine  literary  character  almost  enirely  to  the 
writer’s  familiarity  with  the  Old  Testament. 
The  same  discovery  may  be  made  in  almost 
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Par  Value. 

Cash  in  Banks . 

Real  Estate . 

United  States  Bonds,  $1,600,000  00 
State  Bonds  .  .  »S,000  OO 

City  Bonds  .  .  .  7 16, SOS  49 

Railroad  Bonds  .  959,000  OO 

Water  Bonds  .  .  9S,000  OO 

Gas  Stocks  and  Bonds  1S6,300  OO 
Railroad  Stocks  ,  .  S,936,400  OO 

Bank  Stocks  .  .  150,000  OO 

Trust  Co.  Stocks  .  .  35,000  00 

Bonds  and  MorttraKes,  being  1st  lien  on 
Real  Estate  .... 
Loans  on  Stocks.  D  iyable  on  demand 
Premiums  uncollected  and  in  hands  of 

Agents . 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  July, 
1890  . 
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Cash  Capital . 

Reserve  Premium  Fund  . 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims 
Net  Surplus . 

Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders 


$650,877  87 
1,753,973  36 
1,93S,500  OO 
S6,000  OO 
7S7,39S  49 
1,076,310  OO 
93,SOO  OO 
143,800  OO 
4,848,780  OO 
318,000  00 
107,S50  OO 

194,250  OO 
234,125  OO 

653,322  84 

49,614  39 

$12,808,395  95 

$3,000,000  OO 
4,381,073  OO 
795,386  54 
4,631,936  41 

$12,808,395  95 
$7,631,936  41 
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any  work  of  literature  if  the  reader  is  sufiR" 
ciently  familiar  with  the  Bible  to  detect  the 
allusions  to  it.  But  there  is  the  difRcnlty. 
Few  young  people  of  to- day  have  a  verbal  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Old  Testament  and  it  will 
soon  become  necesssary  to  edit  all  our  greatest 
writers  even  such  novelists  as  Hardy  and 
Stevenson  with  explanations  of  the  Biblical 
allusions. 

We  consider  it  a  point  of  education  to  make 
our  children  familiar  with  the  mythology  of 
Greece  and  Rome  of  the  Norse  folk  and  the 
old  Germans  chiefly  that  they  may  understand 
what  they  read.  We  deem  that  man  uncul¬ 
tured  who  does  not  recognize  quotations  from 
the  classics  or  is  not  able  to  make  them  at 
need.  Here  is  the  greatest  classic  of  all  time. 
Let  ns  study  it  as  we  would  study  any  classic 
that  we  may  be  able  to  wring  from  it  its  full¬ 
est  meaning.  Goethe  says:  *‘I  am  convinced 
that  the  Bible  becomes  ever  more  beautiful 
the  more  one  understands  it;  that  is,  the  more 
one  gets  insight  to  see  that  every  word  which 
we  take  generally  and  make  special  applica¬ 
tion  of  to  our  own  wants  has  had  in  connection 
with  certain  circumstances  with  certain  rela¬ 
tions  of  time  and  place  a,  pec  diar  direct  individ¬ 
ual  reference  of  its  own.  ” 

And  if  indeed  this  classic  is  as  we  believe 
inspired  by  God  in  a  sense  in  which  no  other 
book  is  inspired,  if  in  it  we  find  the  history 
of  his  converse  with  the  sons  of  men  in  the 
form  in  which  he  has  chosen  to  give  it  to  ns, 
then  no  study  is  amiss  which  gives  ns  the  clue 
to  its  half  hints,  which  brings  light  to  its  ob. 
scnrities  and  shows  ns  that  in  this  book  we 
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have  in  very  truth  the  diary  of  this  converse 
of  heaven  with  earth,  the  day-book  of  the 
Eternal  God. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen  D.  D. 

The  Enduring  Things. 

Jan.  29.  The  never  changing  God.  Ps  HI. 

30.  U nshaken  ti  nths.  Heb.  12;  22  29. 

31.  The  undying  word.  Matt.  24;  82  34;  1  Pet  1;  24, 2.)- 
Feb.  1.  Hope  through  faith.  Heb.  11;  1-10. 

2.  The  house  upon  the  rock.  Luke  6;  46-48. 

3.  Buildiug  on  Jesus.  1  Cor.  3:  11 14. 

4.  Topic.  —  Things  that  endure.  Matt.  7:  21-27, 

(  Christian  Endeavor  Day.) 

The  never  changing  God  enters  into  covenant 
with  ever  changing  man.  The  party  of  the 
first  part  is  immaculate  in  holiness,  omniscient 
in  knowledge,  infinite  in  power.  Intimate, 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  party  of  the 
second  part  renders  unnecessary  a  description 
of  the  inherent  wickedness,  weakness  and  way¬ 
wardness.  Ours  is  a  covenant-keeping  God. 
We  are  a  covenant-breaking  people.  Through 
time  and  eternity  God’s  covenants  will  be  un¬ 
broken.  Rarely  have  men  kept  their  cove¬ 
nants  with  him. 

“It  fortifies  my  soul  to  know. 

That  though  I  perish,  truth  is  so. 

That  howhoe’r  I  stray  or  range, 

W nate'r  I  do,  thou  dost  not  change. 

I  steadier  step,  when  I  recall. 

That  though  I  slip,  thou  dost  not  fall." 

God’s  kingdom  is  as  eternal  as  its  King.  In 
this  “unshaken,”  “immovable”  kingdom,  he 
makes  us  heirs.  The  nations  of  antiquity  are 
but  a  name.  The  shock  of  the  ages  has  over¬ 
whelmed,  as  well  as  overthrown  them.  Call 
the  long  roll,  not  one  answers  “here.”  The 
endurance  of  God’s  kingdom  is  not  more  cer¬ 
tain  than  its  constant  growth  and  ultimate 
triumph.  “Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  forever 
and  ever.  ”  God  keeps  the  heritage  for  the 
heir,  as  well  as  the  heir  for  the  inheritance. 

Like  himself  God’s  Word  is  unchanging.  It 
is  perennial  youth  because  eternal  truth. 
World- wide  in  purpose,  it  is  omnipotent  in 
power.  “With  God  all  things  are  possible. ” 
“Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away;  but  my 
Word  shall  not  pass  away.”  A  transforming 
Christ  always  meets  a  trusting  sinner.  Con¬ 
versions  are  to-day  more  numerous  and  miracu¬ 
lous  than  at  Pentecost.  Literally  has  Christ 
fulfilled  his  promise,  “and  greater  things  than 
these  shall  ye  do,  because  I  go  to  my  Father.  ’  ’ 
“On  Christmas  day,  1899,  around  the  shores  of 
Victoria  Nyanza  Lake,  seventy  thousand  Chris¬ 
tians  will  sing  their  Christmas  carols.  Christ¬ 
mas  day,  1882,  on  these  same  shores,  only 
savages  greeted  Hannington  and  his  co¬ 
laborers.  ’  ’ 

They  attain  enduring  name  who  trust  endur¬ 
ing  Word.  Abraham  '  ‘  looked  for  the  city  which 
hath  the  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker 
is  God.  ’  ’  Protestant,  Romanist,  Hebrew  and 
Mohammedan  revere  his  memory.  Moses  en¬ 
dured  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible,  and  is 
to-day  the  world’s  law  giver.  He  becomes 
eternal,  whom  faith  links  to  the  Eternal. 
Mortal  becomes  immortal  as  Dwight  L.  Moody 
wings  his  way  heavenward. 

The  tempest  is  coming.  Gan  yonr  temple 
withstand  it?  “On  What  Are  Yon  Building?” 
is  a  question  of  supreme  temporal  and  eternal 
import.  Are  yon  building  npon  the  Rook  or 
upon  sand?  The  test  is  simple.  There  need  be 
no  mistake.  He  that  heareth  and  doeth  Christ’s 
Words  is  founded  upon  the  Rook  of  Ages.  The 
emphasis  is  npon  the  doing.  “For  not  the 
hearers  of  the  law  shall  be  'justified  before 
God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law.” 

Fonndation  is  much,  it  is  not  all.  “But  let 
every  man  take  heed  how  he  bnildeth  there¬ 
upon.  ”  “On  What  Are  Ton  Building?”  is 
immediately  followed  by  two  other  questions 
of  deep  signifionce.  (.“Of  What  Are  Yon 
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Building?”  and  “How  Are  You  Building?” 
These  bring  us  face  to  face  with  materials  and 
methods.  Scattered  bricks  are  not  completed 
wall.  Spasmodic  deeds,  however  heroic,  will 
never  complete  and  adorn  God’s  temple. 
Temptation’s  fires  will  as  surely  test  your 
walls  as  will  her  storms  assail  your  founda¬ 
tions.  “Only  God  can  bnild  the  temple”  is 
just  as  true  as  that  “Only  God  can  lay  the 
foundation.”  He  who  provided  Son  for 
Saviour,  provides  also  Spirit  as  Sanctifier. 
Let  the  God  who  saves  you  by  his  Son,  sanc¬ 
tify  yon  by  the  indwelling  of  his  Spirit.  Then 
your  temple,  adorned  by  his  grace,  will  en¬ 
dure  through  time  and  eternity. 


We  have  just  enrolled  in  the  Macedonian 
Phalanx  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  of 
the  St.  Paul  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
Wilmington,  Del.  These  Endeavorers  are  sup¬ 
porting  a  pastor-teacher  in  India  at  an  expense 
of  thirty  dollars  a  year.  The  young  man’s 
name  is  Nanda,  of  the  Meernt  district.  Here 
is  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  by  this 
society  from  India,  describing  the  work  of 
these  pastor- teachers:  “The  pastor- teacher  is 
really  our  most  important  village  worker. 
You  probably  know  that  80  per  cent,  of  the 
people  of  India  are  cultivators.  They^live  in 
mud  villages  surrounded  by  fields.  The  head 
man  of  the  village  is  the  zemindar,  or  land¬ 
lord.  Nearly  every  man  has  a  little  field 
rented  from  the  zemindar.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  helps  cultivate  the  zemindar’s  land.  The 
daily  wages  are  not  more  than  five  cents  for 
a  man;  women  and  children  get  less.  They 
are  paid  in  grain.  From  seed  time  to  harvest, 
men,  women  and  children  spend  most  of^their 
time  in  the  fields. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Congregationalist  says  most  truly  that 
oar  knowledge  of  Christ  has  never  advanced 
BO  wonderfully  as  daring  the  present  century : 

To  measure  this  advance  look  back  to  the 
early  years  of  the  century  and  see  how  barren 
it  was  of  ideas  of  Christ’s  human  life.  To 
attempt  to  write  his  biography  was  regarded 
as  sacrilege — “to  paint  the  sun  with  charcoal,’’ 
as  a  German  writer  said.  Neander  prefaced 
his  Life  of  Christ  with  an  elaborate  apology. 
His  excuse  was  that  the  period  when  he  was 
writing  was  preparing  for  “a  new  creation 
in  the  Christian  Church  and  inhumanity.’’ 
The  English  translators  of  the  book  disclaimed 
responsibility  for  its  errors  and  lamented  the 
“dimness’’  of  its  author.  Up  to  that  time 
Fleetwood’s  Life  of  Christ  was  the  only  one 
accessible  to  the  devout  student.  Compare  it 
with  those  by  Geikie,  Andrews,  Farrar, 
Stalker  and  others  to  see  how  that  divine  life 
has  been  illumined  in  this  generation. 

"But  the  new  knowledge  of  Christ  given 
through  these  authors  is  not  their  work  alone. 
It  is  the  work  of  a  great  multitude  of  teachers 
in  Sunday-schools  who  have  studied  aud  prayed 
and  lived  to  know  and  to  impart  the  knowledge 
of  Christ.  It  is  the  work  of  millions  of  Chris¬ 
tians  whose  experience  has  found  expression 
through  these  writers. 

We  see,  then,  the  part  which  all  believing 
teachers  and  scholars  in  the  Sunday-schools 
this  year  may  have  in  bringing  new  revelations 
of  Christ  to  mankind.  As  Paul  knew  him  in 
the  Spirit  by  continued  experience,  and  as  his 
hearers  by  their  questions  led  him  to  imp^t 
new  knowledge  through  his  own  expanding 
conceptions  of  Christ,  and  as  Luke  interpreted 
what  Paul  preached,  so  all  faithful  study  of 
Christ  in  ol^ience  to  his  will  is  bringing  the 
world  to  know  more  of  him  and  to  come 
closer  to  him.  What  Christian  would  not 
covet  the  privilege  of  being  a  Sunday-school 
toMher  or  pupil  in  the  closing  year  of  the 
nineteenth  century? 

The  Christian  Advocate  has  this  estimate  of 
“The  Illustrious  James  Martineau,  ’ ’  who  has 
recently  died  at  his  home  in  England : 

This  master  of  English  and  greater  master  of 
an  air  indescribable,  not  of  omniscience,  but  of 
penetration,  refinement,  and  intellectual  force, 
18  dead  in  his  ninety-fifth  year.  After  middle 
life,  adopting  views  which  did  not  tie  him 
down  to  the  letter  of  any  existing  theory, 
book,  or  sentence,  he  descanted  upon  the  real 
and  the  imaginary  universe  with  the  clearness 
of  an  icicle,  but  without  the  pitilessness  of 
hail.  To  read  his  writings  nnderstandingly  is 
to  per  ;eive  a  blade  in  each  English  word  as 
sharp  as  any  fashioned  in  Damascus.  It  is  also 
to  wish  to  see  the  man,  to  hear  him  speak,  to 
watch  the  upward,  outward,  or  inward  glance 
of  his  eye,  and  to  learn  whether  in  conversa¬ 
tion  he  was  a  soliloquist  or  a  mutualist 
Passages  can  be  extracted  from  his  writings  to 
vindicate  almost  every  possible  doctrine  ex¬ 
cept  orthodoxy.  He  began  to  publish  in  1836 
and  continued  until  1890.  His  adherence  was 
a  right  hand  of  power  to  modern  Unitarian- 
ism.  His  first  important  book  was  The 
Rationale  of  Religious  Inqui^,  the  second  an 
avowed  Defense  of  Unitarianism.  One  of  his 
best  known  is  The  Seat  of  Authority  in  Relig¬ 
ion.  But  of  late  years  he  underestimated 
organizations  too  ^eatly  to  satisfy  most  Uni¬ 
tarians.  Twenty- eight  years  ago  Harvard  made 
him  Doctor  of  ^ws;  twenty- five  years  ago  the 
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University  of  Leyden,  Doctor  of  Theology: 
fifteen  years  ago  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
Doctor  of  Divinity ;  eleven  years  ago  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford,  Doctor  of  Civil  Laws ;  seven 
years  ago  the  University  of  Dublin,  Doctor  of 
Literature. 

For  thirteen  years  be  was  a  minister  in  a 
London  chapel.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of 
Harriet  Martineau,  who  claimed  to  follow  some 
of  his  principles  to  their  logical  conclusion, 
aud  intimated  that  he  did  not.  She  was 
spoken  of  wittily  by  Douglas  Jerrold,  “There 
is  no  God,  and  Harriet  Martineau  is  bis 
prophet.  ’’ 

We  acknowledge  gratitude  to  him  in  reveal¬ 
ing  many  possibilities  in  English,  and  in  stat¬ 
ing  so  clearly  his  opposition  to  the  evangelical 
system  as  greatly  to  strengthen  our  faith  in 
that  pysten^  and  to  show  what  is  necessary  to 
defend  against  opposition  the  fundamentals  of 
the  plan  of  salvation  under  which  Protestant 
Christianity  has  grown  to  such  vast  propor¬ 
tions,  that  Unitarianism  and  Martineauism 
have  had  to  derive  their  cousolation  ohiefiy 
from  the  belief  that  they  are  succeeding  in  dis¬ 
integrating  the  faith  of  the  communicants  of 
otrhodox  churches. 


The  Post-Express  of  Rochester  thus  refers  to 
a  proposed  proceeding  quite  extraordinary  in 
its  way : 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  has  announced  that 
it  proposes  to  levy  an  assessment  of  $360,000 
in  taxes  on  the  famous  Baptist  temple  there. 
The  trustees  of  the  church  feel  indignation 
and  declare  that  they  will  carry  the  matter  to 
the  highest  oonrt.  The  dispute  is  an  annsnally 
interesting  one,  involving  questions  of  ethics, 
religion  and  political  economy,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  be  carried  to  a  definte  and 
final  oonolnsion.  For  the  Baptist  Temple,  as 
is  very  well  known,  is  a  ^at  “institutional 
church, ’’  and  the  intimation  is  that  the  city 
proposes  to  tax  it  beoanse  the  bnilding  is  fre¬ 


quently  rented  as  an  auditorium  for  secular 
performances,  because  an  oratorio  for  which 
tickets  were  sold  was  recently  produced  there, 
and  finally  becanse  it  has  become  necessary  to 
limit  admission  to  the  church  services  to  those 
who  hold  tickets.  The  city  would  treat  it, 
therefore,  as  it  would  treat  any  other  show 
house.  In  a  spirited  protest  against  taxation, 
at  the  evening  service  a  week  ago,  the  pastor 
of  the  church  said:  “In  the  last  nine  years  as 
a  church  yon  have  given  for  worship,  charity 
and  benevolence,  not  inclnding  the  amounts 
yon  have  contributed  to  the  Temple  college, 
the  Samaritan  hospital  and  the  Orphanage,  the 
snm  of  $353, 338. 58,  and  yon  have  promised  to 
pay  $108,000  more.  Perhaps,  if  yon  were  as 
dead  as  some  churches  are,  and  merely  retained 
the  name,  yon  would  not  have  attracted  the 
hostile  attention  of  the  tax  ofiScials.  “  The 
outcome  of  the  matter  will  be  widely  awaited 
with  keen  interest. 


The  Interior  glances  at  what  “might  have 
been’  ’ — had  there  been  no  heresy  trials — though 
it  omits  to  make  this  precise  point : 

If  the  Presbyterians  had  maintained,  dnring 
the  past  five  years,  their  average  annual  in¬ 
crease  before  that  time  we  should  have  had 
over  100,000  more  members  than  we  now  have, 
enough  for  400  new  self-snstaining  ohnrohes. 
Of  coarse  they  could  not  be  divided  out  and 
organized  into  new  chnrobes,  but  it  would 
amount  to  more  than  the  same  thing.  They 
would  bring  np  say  300  of  the  over  4,000  non- 
able  chnrches  to  ability,  and  provide  for  the 
help  of  100  more.  It  would  amount  to  more 
than  the  same  thing  because  fifty  new  reliable 
members  each  are  enough  to  carry  many  a 
church  over  the  dead  point  centre  and  enable 
each  to  mn  by  its  own  steam.  We  would  have 
had  enough  to  give  3,000  of  onr  non-able 
ohnrohes  each  the  fifty  new  members  necessary 
to  make  them  independent. 
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The  Camera  Club 

Lnoile  Wand.. 

As  this  Department  is  conducted  for  the  benefit  of 
those  interested  in  Amateur  Photography,  all  questions 
wiU  be  answered  by  the  Editor  where  possible. 

Owing  to  an  oversight  the  latest  date  for  re¬ 
ceiving  pictures  for  this  month’s  competition 
was  not  given  and  several  were  snbmitted  too 
late  for  consideration.  They  will,  however, 
compete  for  next  month’s  prizes.  The  entries 
for  February  will  close  on  the  16th. 

The  first  prize  this  month  is  given  to  Miss 
Ruth  Johnson  of  New  York  for  her  excellent 
picture  of  an  old  convent  in  the  South  of 
France.  The  white  walls  of  the  tower  make  a 


FIRST  PRIZE— OLD  CONTENT  IN  SOUTH  OP  PRANCE 


pleasing  contrast  with  the  foliage  of  the  trees, 
the  road  in  the  foreground  winding  gracefully 
np  and  evidently  past  the  building,  affords  a 
variety  and  well  balanced  picture.  The  point 
of  view,  trimming,  toning  and  mounting  are 
also  nearly  faultless. 

The  second  prize,  Gardens  of  St.  John’s  Hos¬ 
pital  Wood,  by  Miss  Alice  E.  Burgess  of  East 
Orange,  is  a  scene  similar  to  the  Convent,  but 
before  reduction  to  the  size  of  our  columns 
appeared  hurdly  as  sharp  and  a  trifle  over- 


BECOND  PRIZE— GARDEN  OP  ST  .IOHN's  HOSPITAL  WOOD 


toned.  This  may  be  accounted  for  perhaps,  by 
the  fact  that  the  picture  was  not  taken  recently, 
and  in  most  papers  not  thoroughly  washed  after 
toning  there  is  a  continuation  of  the  chemical 
action  which  causes  the  picture  to  deteriorate. 
As  has  been  stated  before,  all  pictures  should 
be  carefully  trimmed  and  mounted.  This  in¬ 
struction  is  repeated  for  the  benefit  of  some  of 
onr  newer  members,  as  several  pictures  of 
considerable  merit  have  been  received  un¬ 
trimmed  and  unmounted.  The  view  of  Regent 
Street,  London,  was  very  interesting  but  was 
tipped  and  slanted. 

Miss  Forsythe’s  Interior  was  excellent,  the 
distribution  of  light  and  grouping  showing 
care  and  judgment.  As  with  most  interiors 
there  is  a  lack  of  general  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  appeals  necessarily  only  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  whom  it  is  familiar,  unless  of  excep¬ 
tional,  artistic  merit.  Hence  interiors  are 
classed  last  in  our  category  of  desirable  sub¬ 
jects. 

Much  as  we  should  like  to  criticise  the  other 


pictures  we  have  received,  our  space  unfortu¬ 
nately  is  limited  at  present.  We  hope  that  the 
growing  popularity  of  the  Camera^Club  will 
warrant  an  increase  in  space  at  our  disposal. 

K^e  prefer  generally  not  to  discuss  individual 
makes  of  paper  in  our  columns,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  some  of  our  readers  who  have  lately 
been  experimenting  with  Velox  with  varying 
degrees  of  success,  we  will  say  that  if  the  solu¬ 
tions  specified  are  used  exactly  as  directed, 
there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  securing  good 
results.  The  hydrochinon  and  hypo  baths  are 
claimed  to  be  just  as  good,  but  they  are  not, 
for  this  paper,  as  reliable  and  sure  in  their  re¬ 
sults.  For  beauty  of  contrast  in  black  and 
white  effects,  this  paper  is  specially  recom¬ 
mended. 

THE  Me  ALL  MISSION  IN  FRANCE. 

S.  B.  Rossiter  D.D. 

OPPORTUNITY— NEED— PERIL 

Inspiration  breathes  upon  men  out  of  an  op¬ 
portunity,  out  of  a  need,  or  out  of  a  peril. 
All  these  causes  are  operating  upon  the  loyal 
supporters  in  this  country  of  the  grand  MoAll 
Mission. 

1.  Opportunity:  You  cannot  stop  anywhere 
and  preach  Christ  as  a  present,  all-suffering 
Saviour,  without  money  and  without  price, 
but  you  will  have  an  eager  and  interested 
audience.  An  evangelist  near  Lyons  gathered 
in  a  years’  time  an  audience  of  155  persons 
and  in  an  adjoining  town,  an  audience  of  200, 
the  major  part  were  formerly  Atheistic  social¬ 
ists.  Twenty  towns  in  that  region  besought 
him  to  send  an  evangelist.  France  is  wonder¬ 
fully  open  to  a  simple  Gospel. 

2.  Need:  The  great  need  is  of  money  and 
workers.  We  find  in  all  church  work  there  is 
ebb  tide  and  flood  tide.  God  is  in  the  ebb  as 
well  as  in  the  flood.  As  one  of  the  auxiliary 
leaders  said  in  a  letter :  The  apparent  need  is  a 
great  spur  to  our  activity.  Only  listen  to 
God’s  voice,  be  obedient  to  God’s  voice  and 
there  shall  not  one  good  thing  fail  on’the  face 
of  the  earth. 

3.  Peril :  The  peril  is  to  the  souls  that  will 
be  nnvisited  and  unsaved.  Only  those  who 
have  visited  the  work  in  France  can  imagine 
what  calamity  falls  upon  the  poor  of  France 
when  a  mission  is  closed,  or  a  dispensary 
closed.  In  onr  happy,  prosperous  America  if 
one  mission  is  closed,  one  can  go  to  another 
near  by.  But  missions  are  few  in  France  and 
dispensaries  are  fewer,  and  when  they  are 
closed  the  spiritual  destitution  is  appalling. 
Auxiliaries  of  America,  are  you  going  to  per¬ 
mit  these  fountains  of  Gospel  light  and  healing 
to  close?  The  state  of  things  as  it  is  in  France 
to-day  is  coming  home  to  the  hearts  of  the 
members  of  the  auxiliaries  and  they  are  rising 
to  the  relief. 

A  delightful  meeting  was  held  last  week  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Centre  Church  of  Hartford, 
presided  over  by  the  acting  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Melanchthon  W.  Jacobus,  and  addressed  by  the 
recently  chosen  Representative  Secretary  of  the 
mission  for  this  country.  The  large  audience 
was  aroused  to  a  new  sense  of  the  importance 
of  the  work  and  to  see  that  the  French  when 
evangelized  would  become  a  great  magnetic 
missionary  people,  and  a  factor  in  Christian¬ 
izing  the  world. 


The  annual  report  of  Cooper  Union  for  1899, 
just  received,  shows  a  total  revene  of  |58,489- 
.78;  $5,887.50  came  in  donations  and  the  inter¬ 
est  on  endowment  funds  amounted  to  $81,468.25, 
and  rents  $20,879.64.  The  expenditures  amonted 
to  $59,087.09,  of  which  $88,624.89  went  for  sal¬ 
aries  of  teachers,  lecturers  and  other  expenses 
immediately  connected  with  the  educational 
work,  and  the  remainder  was  nsed  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  building.  The  permanent  en¬ 
dowment  fund  was  increased  by  $800,000  from 
Andrew  Carnegie  and  $50,000  from  John  E. 
Parsons. 
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AN  EPIPHANY  WINDOW  IN  COLORED  GLASS. 

One  of  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ 
that  has  been  most  often  illustrated,  is  the 
visit  of  the  Wise  Men  to  Bethlehem.  Num¬ 
bers  of  the  great  artists  of  the  world  have 
essayed  to  represent  this  scene;  among  them. 
Fra  Angelico,  Botticelli,  Van  Eyck,  Ghirland- 
ajo,  Holbein  and  Filippino  Lippi.  Hence  it 
wonld  seem  as  though  it  would  be  impossible 
to  make  a  new  composition,  or  depict  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  an  entirely  original  manner.  Never¬ 
theless,  this  has  been  accomplished  by  a  tal¬ 
ented  young  artist,  Miss  Violet  Oakley,  and 
the  design  has  been  rendered  in  glass  by  the 
Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  New 
York,  in  a  manner  that  has  almost  as  many 
original  points  in  it  as  the  composition  itself. 
In  fact,  the  window  is  the  very  latest  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  American  method  of  making  works 
of  this  kind. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  composition 
is  the  Mother  and  Child,  which  is  fittingly 
depicted  hy  the  following  lines  of  Goethe ; 

O  Child  of  beauty  rare — 

O  Mother,  chaste  and  fair — 

How  happy  seem  they  both,  so  far  beyond 
compare. 

She,  in  her  Infant  blest. 

And  he  in  conscious  rest. 

Nestling  within  the  soft  warm  cradle  of  her 
breast. 

What  joy  that  sight  might  bear 
To  him  who  sees  them  there. 

If  with  a  pure  and  guilt  untroubled  eye 
He  looked  upon  the  twain,  like  Joseph  stand¬ 
ing  by. 

The  treatment  of  Miss  Oakley’s  design  by 
the  artists  in  glass  has  been  most  admirable, 
and  they  have  shown  themselves  to  be  mas¬ 
ters  of  one  of  the  most  diflacult  materials 
known  in  the  crafts.  Altogether,  the  rich 
and  varied  glow  of  color,  the  beauty  of  design, 
the  delicacy  of  feeling,  must  be  provocative 
of  admiration  and  delight,  either  from  a  re¬ 
ligions  standpoint,  or  from  that  of  the  artist. 
The  Christian  sentiment,  the  deep  religions  and 
devotional  feeling  that  is  portrayed  in  the 
window,  will  attract  the  one,  while  its  un¬ 
doubted  high  artistic  merits  will  engage  the 
attention  of  the  other. 
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For  Over  Fifty  Tears. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  strop  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  snccesa  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  goms,  allays  all  pains,  cores  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sofferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  art  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low's  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Rev.  G.  B.  Spalding  of  Syracuse  is  interested  in  finding 
a  position  of  dignity  and  confidence  for  a  lady  of  educa¬ 
tion,  the  wife  of  an  invalid  minister  of  our  chur  jh.  She 
is  competent  for  the  part  of  Dean  Registrar  or  lady 
principal  of  a  college  for  women,  or  would  be  willing  to 
take  the  position  of  mother's  assistant  or  coi^anlon  to 
an  elderly  lady.  Apply  to  the  Editor  of  the  Evangelist 
or  to  Dr.  Spalding. 


Presbytery  of  New  Itriinswiek  will  hold  its  stated 
meeting  at  Trenton,  in  the  Third  Church.  Tuesday.  Jan. 
30,  190(1,  at  10.30  A.M.  A.  L.  Armstrong,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Chicago  will  hold  a  Stated  meeting  at 
the  Board  of  Publication  rooms,  on  Monday,  Keb.  .5th.  at 
10.30  A.M.  James  Frothikoham. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Macmillan  Company:  A  History  of  the  English 

Church,  vol,  I.,  697-1066;  Rev.  William  Hunt.  Sl.iiO. - 

Th-1  Novels  of  Ivan  Turganev,  vol.  XV.  The  Jew  and 
Other  Stories;  Translated  by  Constance  Garnett.  $1.2.5. 
- Theism  in  the  Light  of  Present  Science  and  Phil¬ 
osophy;  James  Iverach  D.D.  (Published  for  New  York 
University).  $1..50. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  Vlllette.  Shirley  (The  Ha¬ 
worth  Edition) ;  Charlotte  Bronl6.  $1.75  each. - Rec 

ollections.  1832-1886;  Sir  Algernon  West  K.  C.  B. 


perbly-fitted  conveyance  the  country  traversed  is  the 
garden  spot  of  our  southern  and  southwestern  states, 
showing  a  variety  of  natural  products,  a  part  of  the  i^lds 
of  western  Texas,  a  bit  of  Mexico  and  Arizona  and  at 
last  the  glorious,  golden  California.  Any  one  taking  such 
a  trip  under  such  conditions  is  to  be  envied. 


The  End  of  the  Century  Calendar. 

The  great  progress  of  the  printer’s  art  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  is  fittingly  marked  fn  this  closing  y^r 
by  the  artistic  calendar  we  have  Just  received  from  N. 
W.  Ayer  &  Son,  newspaper  and  magazine  advertising 
agent^  Philadelphia.  True  to  their  motto  of  ‘‘Keeping 
everlasting  at  it,”  Messrs.  Ayer  &  Son  have  so  made  teis 
calendar,  year  after  year,  that  a  demand  for  it  has 
sprung  up  thst  always  quickly  absorbs  the  edition.  T^is 
calendar^  proportions  are  commensurate  with  its  dig¬ 
nity  as  an  art  work,  but  its  size  is  determined  solely  by 
utility.  The  figures  are  of  the  generous  dimensions  ths» 

quickly  catch  the  eye  and  make  it  a  favorite  with  busi 

ness  men;  there  are  also  helpful  suggestions  accom¬ 
panying  each  month’s  figures,  and  there  is  a  rich  en¬ 
semble  of  color  and  design.  This  edition  will  not  last 
long ;  while  it  does,  those  who  send  25  cents  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  will  receive  a  copy  postpaid. 


OBITUARY. 

Henry  A.  Porter.— Entered  into  rest,  in  Chicago,  Ill., 
on  January  15th.  Henry  A  Porter,  formerly  of  this  city, 
and  son  of  the  late  Henry  C.  Porter. 

Charles  A.  Davison.— On  Friday  morning  Jan.  19th, 
at  the  Hotel  ^n  Air.  Augusta,  Ga.,  Charles  A.  Davison, 
of  New  York  City,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 


A  COMPETENT  Stenographer  would  like  permanent 
positiou  with  reliable  firm  or  literary  person.  Cap¬ 
able  of  taking  lectures  in  shorthand.  Good  references. 
Address  S.  S.,  Evangelist. 


Please  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper,  '^ey  give  the  date  to  which  your  subscrip 
tion  is  paid. 

How  TO  Remit.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  York,  express  order,  or  money  order,  payable 
to  the  order  of  The  Evangelist  Publishing  Go. 
Cash  should  he  sent  In  registered  letter. 

OOHTRiBunoNB  will  be  paid  for  on  publication. 

Unavailable  Articles,  If  accompanied  by  postage, 
will  be  promptly  returned. 

liETTERB  should  be  addressed : 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


tittered  at  teeond-elatt  matter  in  the  New  York  Pott-offiee. 

The  Evangelist  is  on  sale  at 
Brentano's,  New  York,  Washington  and  Chicago. 
Wanamaker’s,  Broadway  and  19th  Street,  N.  Y. 
Presbyterian  Book  Store,  Pittsburgh. 

Western  Tract  Society,  ClnclnnatL 
Bowen-Merrlll  Oo.,  Indianapolis. 

Prsebyterlan  Publishing  House,  St.  Louis. 

Also  for  sale  on  the  principal  news  stands  in  Greater 
New  York. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 


TMM  BOARDS. 


Home  Missions, 
Foreign  Missions, 
Ohnrch  Erection, 
Edncation, 
Pabllcatlon  and  8.  8 
Ministerial  BeUef, 
Freedinsa, 

Aid  for  Oollegee, 


•  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


•  1819  Walnnt  8t.,  Pl^ 

616  Market  St.,  Plttsbnrg,  Pa. 
-  80  Montaok  Block,  Chicago. 


THB  AMBBIOAN  SUNBAT-SCHOOI.  UNION, 

ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  18M, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destltate,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  ml^onary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  chnrches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,608  new  schools  started  in  1896 ;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  76  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  blessing.  tl6.(W  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helpsjf or  Bible  study  and  a  library.  8760  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Ton  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Send  oontrtbations  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary, 

168  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THB  AMBBIOAN  SBAMBN'S  FBIBND  SOOIBTY, 
TS  Wall  StTMt,  Naw  York. 

Inoorporatad  April.  1888,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destltnte  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  in  snstainlng  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
setworts  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sallors‘  Home  in  New  York; 
pate  libraries  on  Amencan  veesels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  pnbllsbee  the  Sailors’  Matemtne,  the  Seaman’t  Friend, 
and  the  lAft  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  CRAB.  A.  Stoddard,  Prea ;  W. 
C.  STURZES  Treaa  Rev.  W.  O.  Stitt  D.D.  Secretary. 


of  Religion  ;  Rev.  (Seorge  Matheson  D  D.  30  cents. - 

Christ  Our  Creditor;  N.  L  Righy,  25 cents. 

D.  Appleton  &  Company  :  The  Storyof  Eclipses  (The 
Library  of  Useful  Stories) ;  G.  F.  Chambers.  40  cents. 

E  P.  Dutton  &  Company:  The  Choice  of  Books; 
Charles  F.  Richardson.  $1.25. 

The  International  (Committee  of  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association:  Bible  Truth  in  Hymns;  Rev. 
Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  D  D. 

Funk  &  Waon  alls  Company  :  Bible  Question;  James 
M.  Campbell.  $1. 

Elliott  B  Page  &  Company:  Reincarnation  in  the 
New  Testament :  James  M.  Pryse.  50  cents. 

Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  :  Modern  Apostles  of  Missionary  Bv-ways:  A.  C. 

Thompson  D.D.  and  others.  40  cents. - Japan  and  Its 

Regeneration  ;  Rev.  Otis  Cary.  ,50  cents. 

The  Bible  Institute  (Tolportaoe  Association, 
Chicago  :  Thoughts  for  the  Quiet  Hour;  Edited  by  D. 
L.  Moody.  15  cents,  2  for  25  cents. 

The  Church  Press,  Chicago :  Civilization  by  Faith  ; 
John  G.  Woolley. 


PERIODICALS. 

Januaru:  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Monthly;  The 
Medical  Record ;  The  Fortnightly  Review ;  The  Presby¬ 
terian  and  Reformed  Review ;  Pratt  Institute  Monthly; 
Presbyterian  Recorl;  The  International  .Tournal  of 
Ethics;  Pulpit  and  Pew;  The  School  Bulletin;  The 
Chinese  Recorder;  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science;  New  Church  Life;  The 
Bulletin. 

February :  The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  ;  The 
Woman’s  Home  Companion. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  REPORTS. 

National  Education  Association  Jonrnai  of  Proceed- 
ingsand  Adire-sesof  the  Thirty -eighth  Annual  Meeting 
held  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  July,  1899. 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary  Inauguration  of  the 
Rev.  George  Black  Stewart  D.D.,  Auburn,  N.  Y..  Sep¬ 
tember  22,  1899. 

Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Western  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary,  Allegany,  Pa.  1899-1900. 

The  lAing  Island  Bible  Society  Eighty-fourth  Annual 
Report.  Auxiliary  to  the  Am>'r<can  Bible  Society. 

Catalogue  of  Amherst  College.  1899-1900. 

Year  Book  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Yonkers’ 
N.  y.  1899. 


PERSONAL  AND  NE  WS  ITEMS. 

Herkomer  R.A.  and  Alma  Tadema 
R.A.  have  lately  been  naturalized  as  English¬ 
men.  Alma  Tadema  is  Dutch  by  birth.  Her¬ 
komer  was  bom  in  Glermany,  and  was  the  son 
of  an  expert  wood-carver.  He  spent  most  of 
his  boyhood  in  England,  came  to  America 
and  lived  in  Cleveland  for  awhile,  and  then 
returned  to  England,  where  he  has  since  re- 


THB  800IBTT  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THB  OOSPBL 
AMONG  BBAMBM  IN  THB  POBT  OF  NBW  TOBK. 

(OommoDly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Snp- 
pDTte  Mlmirters  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners'  Church,  46 
Ostherlne  St.,  aad  Readiiw  Room  and  daily  religions  services 
In  Lectors  Boom  and  its  Branch,  188  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  natlon- 
alltlsa  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  oontrtbntlons  to  sostaln  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moorb,  President. 
ThbophilubA.  Bbouwbb,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  81  Oortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THB  FITS  POINTS  HOUSB  OF  INDUSTBT, 

ISS  Worth  Straet,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  wnose  parents  are  nnable 
to  oare  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  ’They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  InstmcM  nntil  toey  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  becamae  of  toe  Bouse  of  Industry. 

During  its  exlstenoe  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  86,000  have  Uved  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  eeoond-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  reoelveA  „  .  . 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  t  JO  to  440  p.m.;  Sunday-school,  8  to 
8  P.M.  Day-ecbools,  »  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  U:40  to  8  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  UdO  to  18:40  p.m.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  Umea  Morus  K.  Jbsc^  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
ABCHIBALD  D.  BUSSBLU  Sec.;  WM.  F.  RABNAMD.  Supt. 


sided. 


The  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Yaneman 
Alexander  of  Canonsbnrg,  Pa.,  leaves  |600  to 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions;  |600  to  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions;  $1,000  to  the  Oen 
tral  Church  of  Canonsbnrg,  and  $100  to  the 
Graveyard  Improvement  Committee  of  the 
Chartiers  (the  old  Hill)  Church,  near  Canons- 
bnrg.  _ 

Dr.  William  A.  Hammond,  formerly  surgeon 
general  of  the  United  States  army,  died  Janu¬ 
ary  6,  at  his  home  in  Washington,  D.  C.  For 
the  last  few  years  he  has  been  conducting  a 
sanitarium  in  Washington. 


Louisiana  and  California. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Co.  has  i-sued  a  beantif  ul  circu¬ 
lar  descriptive  of  their  famous  Sunset  Limited,  operat¬ 
ing  between  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco,  via  San 
Anton’o,  El  Paso  and  Los  Angeles,  announcing  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  its  sixth  year  of  the  special  winter  service. 

In  point  of  equipment  this  route  is  the  equal  of  any  in 
this  country,  affording  every  conceivable  luxury  and 
comfort  daring  the  journey.  In  addition  to  such  a  su- 


W ANTED— Position  by  competent  and  experienced 
director  of  chorus  choir.  Good  precentor.  Will 
play  and  sing  in  prayer  meeting.  Address,  Director, 
care  of  The  Evangelist. 


We  believe  the  service  via  the 
Queen  &  Crescent  and  Southern 
Ry.  to  Southern  Winter  Resorts  is 
in  many  respects  superior  to  otheT 
lines.  Our  printed  matter  will  tell 
you  why. 

CaG,  Parlor  and  Observation  Cars  on  day  trains.  Free  Re¬ 
clining  Chair  Cars  on  night  trains  are  provided.  Through  lines 
of  handsome  wide  vestibuled,  drawing-room  Pullman  sleepers 
from  Ciocinnati  to  ail  important  southern  cities. 

W.  C.  RINEARSON,  G.  P.  A.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


BOOKLAND  OBHBTBBY. 


PIKRMONT-ON-THK-HUDSON.  Northera  New  Jer. 
sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  231  St.  Ferries. 


EnORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUriENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York 


The  man  or  men  charged  with  the 
purchase  of  a  church  bell  must  exer¬ 
cise  “  sound  ”  discretion.  If  securing 
at  moderate  cost  au  instrument,  fam¬ 
ous  the  world  over,  is  their  object,  our 
“BLTHTEB"  BELL 
fully  meets  their  requirements;  for  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence  address 


MENEELT  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Oen'l  Manager 

TBOT,  N.  Y.,  mnd  WBW  YORK  OIYY, 

MANUFACTURE  8UPCNIOR  BILLS 


LETTER  FROM  DK.  WILLARD. 

The  “New  Nbbvinb,” 

187  Loomis  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Dear  Evangelist— Kindly  Inform  yoor  readers  that  I  can 
still  take  a  few  patients  before  gotiv  Sonto,  and  that  the  qnota 
for  toe  Bonthem  party  is  not  quite  fall. 

A.  J.  Willard, 

Tale  ‘68.  D.  V.  M.’77. 


January  25,  1900 
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''Hn  Etceleie'' 

Ifn  ipre9b)?tcdan  (Tburcbca. 

ITHIN  a  few  weeks  this  favorite  hymn  and  tune 
book,  now  universally  considered  “the  best 
hymnal  published,”  has  been  adopted  by 

Fourth  Pres.  Church,  Chicago, 

Calvary  Pres.  Church,  Cleveland, 

Bethany  Pres.  Church,  Buffalo, 
riemorial  Pres.,  St.  Augustine, 
First  Union,  New  York  City, 
Kanawha,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Other  prominent  adoptions  in  Presbyterian  churches 
include  : 

Grace  St.  Pres.  Church,  Richmond,  Va. 

First  Pres.  Church,  Cleveland, 

Lafayette  Avenue,  Buffalo, 

Bethany  Pres.,  Albany, 

Hadlson  Ave.  Pres.,  Albany, 
Fourteenth  Street  Pres.,  New  York, 

Lenox  Pres.,  New  York 

Silliman  riemorial.  Cohoes, 

First  Pres.,  Savannah,  Qa., 
Second  St.  Pres.,  Troy, 
etc.,  etc. 

Returnable  sample  copies  sent  free  to  pastors  and 
music  committees. 

THE  CENTURY  CO., 

Union  Square,  New  York. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Board  an  im¬ 
portant  series  of  resolutions  were  presented  by 
Mrs.  Walker  and  adopted,  relative  to  the 
decadence  of  Sabbath  observance. 

There  was  a  plea  for  railroad  men  who  have 
no  first  day  rest.  Leading  clergymen  of  differ¬ 
ent  branches  of  the  Church  have  already  voiced 
this^call  and  the  Woman’s  Board  would  urge 
the  need  of  an  educated  conscience  leading  to 
a  I  careful  observance  of  the  Lord’s  day  in 
schools^and  homes,  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Sunday'newspaper  and  the  extensive  use  of  the 
bicycle.  They  ask  the  co-operation  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavorers  in  this  important  work,  that 
Sabbath  amusements  may  not  become  a  curse, 
that ,  Christian  households  may  cultivate  a 
spiritual'  atmosphere  and  that  a  right  use  of 
the  Lord’s  day  may  mean  spiritual  refreshment 
to  the  whole  Church  of  Christ. 

“What  a  rich  experience  this  work  brings 
into  our]  life, ’’ writes  Miss  Smith  from  Salt 
Lake  Collegiate  Institute.  “To  watch  the 
growth  of  the  school,  the  development  of  the 


Hundreda  of  tbonsanda,  all  over  the  world,  me  Vaoo- 

Creaolene.  Do  you  t  Ureaolene  cures  WhoooliiK 

Coush  every  time;  stops  Croup  almost  Immediately. 

Colda,  Aathna  aod  Catarrh  cannot  resist  Its  bealing 

vlrtnes.  I.  N.  Love,  M.  O.,  of  St.  Louis,  says;  “  1  have  In¬ 
structed  every  family  under  my  direction  to  secure  It.”  Mrs. 
Balllngton  Booth  saw  "I  recommend  that  no  family  wbere 

there  are  young  children  should  he  without  It.”  Anthony 

Comstock  says  :**lMallKnant  Diphtheria  in  my  bouse: 

Cresolene  used:  rase  recovered  In  two  weeks ;  no  others 

were  affected.”  Descriptive  booklet  wlthtestlmunlals  free. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 

VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO..  ISO  Fulton  St,  NEW  YORK. 


minds  and  hearts  of  the  pupils  and  surely  know 
that  good  is  being  accomplished  is  worth  all 
the  effort  and  sacrifice  one  can  make.’’  Miss 
Smith  gave  up  one  summer  vacation  to  econ¬ 
omy  and  hard  work  in  the  institute  and  atter- 
wards  suffered  from  the  nervous  strain.  She 
continues:  “I  am  sure  that  the  Utah  question 
is  more  talked  about  than  ever  before.  I  have 
never  been  called  upon  for  so  many  letters  of 
information  in  all  the  years  I  have  been  here, 
as  I  have  recently.  May  God  speed  the  day 
when  this  beautiful  state  will  be  freed  from 
the  iniquity  which  in  the  past  and  even  now 
prevails.  We  rejoice  in  the  progress  of  the 
school.  There  is  marked  improvement  on  the 
part  of  pupils  in  the  boarding  department. 
The  boys  do  all  the  carving  and  while  a  few  do 
mutilate  a  roast,  the  majority  of  them  have 
learned  to  carve  in  a  way  that  is  a  credit  to 
them  and  to  us.  Our  cook  is  a  Chinaman  and 
a  good  Christian  boy,  one  in  whom  I  have  im¬ 
plicit  confidence.  His  wonderful  economy  saves 
us  many  a  dollar.  His  interest  in  the  school 
and  Home  is  certainly  touching.  To  hear  him 
talk,  one  would  imagine  the  Collegiate  Insti¬ 
tute  to  be  the  only  school  in  America.  ’  ’ 

An  Amusing  Incident. — “The  Thanksgiving 
program  given  in  the  school  promising  to  be 
very  interesting,  I  allowed  him  to  attend. 
Cne  of  the  mottoes  was,  ‘  Thank  God  for  peace 
and  plenty.  ’  This  so  greatly  impressed  him, 
that  when  I  went  into  the  kitchen  the  next 
morning  I  found  him  decorating  the  pumpkin 
pies  with  the  motto  and  it  was  done,  to  my 
surprise,  very  tastefully.  He  is  a  good  cook 
and  very  patient  in  teaching  the  girls.  ’  ’ 
Well-trained  Pupils. — “Nine  pupils  came 
from  the  homes  of  missionaries.  Most  of  these 
hold  weekly  prayer  circles.  From  their  efforts 
and  those  of  the  teachers  we  hope  for  such  re¬ 
sults  as  will  tell  for  Christ.’’ 

On  the  Frontier. — The  Rev.  J.  E.  Stewart  of 
Loomis,  Washington,  writes  gratefully  of  sym¬ 
pathetic  kindness:  “I  do  not  think,’’  he  says, 
“there  is  another  man  Ln  the  church  who  has 
so  cheered  us  in  our  isolation  and  trying  work 
as  yon  have.  We  do  all  things  as  to  the  Lord ; 
but  sometimes  people  seem  quite  ungrateful. 
Yet  I  try  never  to  complain.  The  hardest 
work  of  my  life  has  been  during  the  last  two 
years.  I  just  had  to  make  our  own  home.  It 
was  the  only  way  in  a  camp  of  this  kind  and, 
without  money  I  had  with  my  boy  John’s 
help,  to  do  it  myself  and,  owing  to  inexperi¬ 
ence,  I  have  had  to  do  some  things  over  again.  ’  ’ 
Some  lost  work  referred  to  was  the  freezing  of 
part  of  two  thousand  feet  of  pipe  laid  to  a 
spring  on  the  mountain  side,  taking  up  and 
relaying  some  hundred  feet.  Farm  work  proved 
also  quite  a  failure.  ‘  *  Two  new  preaching 
places  have  been  opened,  one  of  them  being  a 
mining  camp.  The  camp  at  Loomis  has  a  great 
future,  and  we  are  trying  to  do  our  work  so 
that  it  will  mould  the  future.  But  of  all 
places  I  suppose  that  a  mining  camp  is  one  of 
the  worst  in  which  to  build  Gospel  influences. 
People  change  so  often  and  few  think  of  any¬ 
thing  of  a  religious  nature.  Church  attendance 
at  times  is  good  and  at  times  it  is  poor.  But 
all  things  considered,  I  think  that  my  work  is 
improving  with  the  years.  ’’ 

Mrs.  Stewart  says :  ‘  *  There  are  four  saloons 
in  Loomis  and  much  wickedness.  One  of 
these  saloons  has  a  five-hundred  dollar  Ohick- 
ering  piano,  another  has  a  five-hundred  dollar 
musical  box.  We  triea  to  accomplish  Sunday 
closing.  We  succeeded  only  for  two  Sundays, 
the  majority  of  the  people  being  in  sympathy 
with  saloons.  One  Sabbath  they  hooted  us  as 
we  drove  to  church,  at  another  time  they 
loosed  our  horses  at  night  when  we  were  in 
church,  but  our  gentle  team  did  no  damage, 
going  only  a  short  distance  from  the  church. 
At  one  time  men  talked  of  tarring  and  feather¬ 
ing  Mr.  Stewart  and  of  burning  our  property. 


but  he  is  fearless  and  we  have  the  protection 
of  the  law.’’  Of  the  trip  to  Alaska,  made 
possible  by  a  friend,  Mrs.  Stewart  says  that  it 
was  “a  calm,  restful  voyage  and  we  made 
many  friends.  We  found  people  just  as  civil¬ 
ized  in  Wrangel,  Sitka,  Juneau  and  Skagnay, 
as  they  are  anywhere.  The  scenery  was  beau¬ 
tiful  beyond  description  and  we  were  delight¬ 
fully  entertained  everywhere.  Along  Indian 
River  at  Sitka  was  like  the  tropics.  But  one 
needs  not  to  leave  the  States  to  enjoy  beauti¬ 
ful  scenery.  We  have  much  of  it  here. 

“Found  missions  in  an  encouraging  condition. 
A  joke  on  our  Synod.  They  took  over  two 
hundred  little  g  anila-covered  hymn  books  to 
distribute  in  Alaska.  Left  a  few  at  one  place 
and  brought  the  others  back  for  our  Sabbath- 
Bchool  missionary  to  distribute  to  needy  schools 
in^  Washington.  ^At  every  place  to  which  we 
went  they  had  a  good  chapel  sized  organ  and  at 
Metlahkatla  a  medium-sized  pipe  organ.  At 
Juneau,  the  new  Hymnal,  two  in  every  pew  of 
the  white  church  and  two  Bibles  with  them. 
Our  Synod  declared  that  the  men  at  Juneau 
have  city  pastorates. 

“We  could  live  at  Skaguay  as  comfortably  as 
we  do  here.  It  is  no  further  from  Seattle  by 
mail  line  than  we  are.  Winter  about  the  same 
temperature  [that  we  have  here  but  only  ten 
minutes  of  sunshine  or  daylight  on  Christmas 
day.  In  July  there  is  no  night.  I  think  I 
prefer  Washington.  Transportation  and  De¬ 
velopment  Companies  take  civilization  with 
them  and  every  convenience  of  modem  living 
is  enjoyed  in  many  parts  of  Alaska.  The  par¬ 
sonage  at  Sitka  is  commodious  and  comfortable 
— not  pinched  in  any  way.  Not  elegant,  except 
in  size,  in  comfort,  taste  and  neatness.’’ 

H.  E.  B. 
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WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

At  one  of  the  recent  Wednesday  morning 
meetings  the  Secretaries  spoke  of  receiving  the 
reports  from  some  of  their  mission  fields  for 
the  year.  The  ones  from  Korea  are  full  of 
interest,  telling  of  sonls  saved  and  of  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  that  same  story  begun  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  Dr.  Mary  Niles  of  Canton 
had  sent  her  report,  and  Miss  Bigelow  of  Japan. 

Miss  Hnbbard  had  received  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Ohatterjee  telling  of  the  accident  to  her 
hnsband.  The  carriage  in  which  he  was  riding 
was  upset,  and  his  arm  broken.  It  will  be 
some  time  before  he  has  the  fall  use  of  it  again. 

Mr.  Eddy  has  been  visiting  the  colleges  and 
high  schools  in  Ceylon  in  the  interests  of 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations.  He  said 
that  Yale  has  no  better  organization  than  he 
found  in  Jaffna,  where  he  met  three  hundred 
students  in  the  high  school  and  college.  A 
committee  of  fifteen  boys  carry  on  five  Snn- 
day-Bohools,  others  hold  moonlight  meetings, 
others  support  a  teacher  in  a  neighboring 
island,  and  now  they  propose  to  organize  a 
missionary  society  to  send  workers  from  Chris¬ 
tian  Ceylon  to  heathen  India.  In  the  girls’ 
school  there,  founded  by  Harriet  Winslow  and 
carried  on  for  a  life  time  by  Miss  Agnew,  that 
noble  woman  who  went  under  the  American 
Board  because  ours  wonld  not  then  send  un¬ 
married  women,  a  most  responsive  spirit  was 
shown.  Thirty  or  forty  of  these  girls  would 
lead  in  prayer.  They,  too,  support  a  Bible 
woman  in  one  of  the  islands.  Every  Christian 
works  and  prays  for  a  particnlar  unconverted 
girl  and  the  inflnence  is  known  and  felt.  At 
the  two  meetings  held  for  the  unconverted  a 
number  rose  to  ask  for  prayer. 

Miss  Nassau,  wrote  of  the  dangers  that 
threatened  our  missionaries  in  Batanga,  Africa, 
daring  October.  The  most  powerful  of  the 
Bnln  tribe  had  sent  word  that  they  were  com¬ 
ing  to  the  coast  to  take  the  honses  and  goods 
of  the  white  men,  and  “to  eat  salt.’’  The 
men  of  Batanga  did  all  they  could  to  prepare 
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for  sneb  an  invasion.  A  picket  line,  miles  in 
length,  was  made  and  guarded  day  and  night 
for  two  weeks  on  the  banks  of  the  Lobe  River. 

If  the  river  had  not  been  swollen  to  its  banks, 
the  Bnln  hordes  conld  have  crossed  and  found 
the  German  territory  qnite  unprotected.  Bat 
meanwhile  messengers  were  sent  to  Eamemn 
for  soldiers  and  ammunition.  Fighting  was 
going  on,  and  the  Bnln  were  burning  native 
towns  near  the  Governor’s  residence.  Not  till 
6  or  7  o'clock  of  a  certain  day  could  the  gun 
boat  Nachtigall  be  expected,  the  powder  was 
almost  gone,  the  Bulu  were  pressing  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  little  force  hard,  and  it  seemed  each 
moment  that  they  most  rash  to  their  boats  and 
put  to  sea  to  save  themselves,  when  off  on  the 
horizon  they  saw  the  smoke  and  swiftly  the 
steamer  came  on  in  time  to  save  life  and  prop¬ 
erty  and  frighten  off  the  enemy  for  that  day. 
Then  she  returned  to  bring  a  larger  force  while 
the  Bulu  retreated  to  their  hills  and  forests. 
If  they  come  ont  in  greater  numbers,  as  is 
probable,  the  German  government  hopes  to  be 
ready  to  meet  them  successfully. 

Miss  Bigelow  of  Yamagnchi,  Japan,  writing 
of  her  pleasant  summer  in  Kanazawa  with 
ladies  of  the  Methodist  Canadian  mission, 
says  she  wrote  forty  letters  while  there  and 
did  not  get  nearly  through. 

At  the  mission  meeting  held  October  26,  only 
three  of  the  missionaries  then  in  Japan  were 
absent.  Twenty-five  grown  np  people  and  ten 
children  made  some  preparations  qnite  neces- 
sarx,  and  she  and  Miss  Palmer  had  seven  in 
their  own  honse,  bat  all  took  their  meals  in 
the  Gnrtis  house,  and  the  meetings  were  held 
in  the  Ares  honse.  All  the  possible  bedding 
was  brought  into  use,  and  the  hostesses  slept 
on  the  mats  the  Governor’s  wife  insisted  on 
lending,  beantifnl,  soft,  thick  silk  qnilts,  and 
the  daughter  made  the  beds  all  that  week. 
“Did  anybody  ever  have  better  friends?’’  she 
adds.  Everyone  liked  Yamagnchi,  but  after 
the  meeting  came  the  parting  with  her  asso¬ 
ciate,  Miss  Palmer,  who  was  to  return  home. 
Miss  Niveling,  the  new  missionary,  is  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Osaka,  and  there  was  no  one  availa¬ 
ble  to  transfer,  so  Miss  Bigelow  holds  the  fort 
till  Miss  Palmer  returns.  She  says,  “I  am 
not  unhappy  living  alone,  and  as  for  the  work, 
why  if  I  am  not  busy  every  moment,  then  I  am 
wretched.  The  twilights  here  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  are  unspeakably  desolate  to  me.  In  quiet 
places  the  stillness  is  appalling.  I  never  felt 
anything  like  it  in  the  country  at  home.’’ 
Then  she  tells  of  the  convenient  little  honse  in 
which  she  has  lived  a  year  and  still  thinks 
perfect,  of  its  flower  beds  and  glass  enclosed 
verandah,  and  the  missionary  neighbors  close 
by.  “We  think  Yamaguebi  is  the  finest  of  all 
the  stations,  if  it  ts  way  off  in  a  corner  of  the 
world.  Onr  premises  are  more  convenient  than 
those  in  many  places,  and  there  is  a  wonderful 
country  all  around  ns,  where  the  people  are 
simple,  ontonched  by  the  sins  of  the  ports,  and 
alas,  so  many  that  as  yet  have  never  heard  the 
Great  Message.  ’  ’  S.  B.  D. 

OREGON  LETTER. 

W.  S,  HallD.D. 

Presbyterianism  made  a  good  showing  in 
Oregon  the  past  year.  The  whole  church 
gained  bnt  five  per  cent,  in  additions  on  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith  in  1898.  Bnt  Oregon  shows  a 
net  gain  of  nine  per  cent.  While  it  is  nothing 
to  boast  of,  it  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  this 
Home  Mission  Synod  has  been  spiritually 
blessed  above  the  average.  There  are  ninety- 
seven  churches  in  the  Synod  and  of  these 
twelve  are  entirely  self-supporting,  while  one 
other  receives  no  help  from  the  Home  Board, 
bnt  the  minister  has  other  assistance.  The 
largest  percentage^  of  gain  last  year  was  in  onr 
Home  Mission  chnrches.  Not  to  make  invidi¬ 
ous  comparisons,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  now 
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and  again  an  Eastern  pastor  of  a  chnrch  with 
ten  hundred  or  twelve  hundred  members,  who 
sees  five  or  six  or  eight  additions  on  profession, 
resigns  his  chnrch  and  accepts  a  professorship, 
where  he  can  see  more  results  from  his  work. 

Onr  Synod  has  never  been  in  such  excellent 
condition  for  advanced  work.  In  Eastern 
Oregon  Presbytery,  to  which  belongs  two- 
thirds  of  the  area  of  the  state,  every  field  bnt 
one  is  supplied  with  an  efficient  minister.  For 
some  years  that  Presbytery  has  not  had  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  to  do  its  work,  nor 
has  it  now.  Bnt  there  is  an  approach  to  the 
proper  number.  It  is  a  vast  area,  with  scat¬ 
tered  popnlation.  It  is  a  nascent  territory,  and 
we  have  a  strong  hold  upon  it.  But  think  of 
a  county,  ten  thousand  square  miles  in  extent, 
and  only  one  minister  of  any  denomination. 
Harney  Connty  has  more  than  five  thonsand 
people  and  until  last  month  had  one  Presby¬ 
terian  minister,  and  no  other  in  the  entire 
connty.  Tme  it  is  a  stock  raising  region, 
which  means  small  communities.  Bnt  it  is 
no  mean  Bishopric.  We  occupy  regularly  two 
centres  of  popnlation.  Burns,  the  connty  seat, 
and  Harney.  In  each  of  these  we  have  a  chnrch 
building,  made  possible  by  the  aid  of  tke 
Board  of  Ohnreh  Erection,  and  a  neat  parson¬ 
age  at  Burns.  We  are  able  to  maintain  work 
there  only  by  the  generous  assistance  of  the 
Home  Board. 

In  Baker  Oonnty,  the  centre  of  the  rapidly 
developing  mining  interests  of  Eastern  Oregon, 
we  have  two  churches  and  two  home  mission¬ 
aries.  Both  of  them  are  in  mining  towns, 
and  both  churches  will  be  self-supporting  soon. 
Union  Connty  is  devoted  to  agricnltnre,  beet 
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sugar  and  mining.  Here  we  have  three  home 
misBionaries,  with  four  good  chnrohes  com¬ 
fortably  honsed,  and  prosperouB  Bpiritnally. 
Umatilla  Gonnty  now  has  four  chnrcheB,  an 
academy  and  three  ministerB.  Onr  church  Ib 
among  the  Umatilla  IndiauB,  and  deeervee 
much  praiBO  for  itB  fidelity,  although  long  nn 
cared  for.  The  Home  Board  has  provided  a 
white  mlBsionary  for  them,  who  preachee  in 
the  Indian  tongue.  The  outlook  for  these 
wards  of  onr  church  is  encouraging.  The 
academy  at  Pendleton  requires  the  full  time  of 
one  minister  as  Principal,  and  employs  four 
other  teachers.  It  is  an  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  onr  church  work. 

Wallowa  Connty  and  Sherman  County  each 
have  one  minister.  The  man  in  Wallowa 
Connty  serves  six  preaching  places  as  best  he 
may.  There  are  three  church  bnildings  on  the 
field.  Scboolhonses  are  used  in  other  places. 
We  need  to  divide  the  connty  and  send  another 
man  into  the  northern  part.  This  will  be  done 
when  funds  permit.  There  are  two  churches 
in  Sherman  Connty,  and  preaching  places  aside 
from  them.  Klickitat  Connty  in  Washington, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia  River,  is 
connected  with  East  Oregon  Presbytery,  for 
convenience.  It  has  two  ministers  and  six 
ohnrohes.  Bat  there  are  eight  counties  in  that 
part  of  onr  state  in  which  no  minister  of  onr 
beloved  church  is  at  work.  Still  we  were 
never  so  well  equipped  in  Eastern  Oregon  as 
to  day.  In  addition  to  onr  home  missionaries 
the  Board  of  Publication  and  Snnday-scbool 
Work  has  commissioned  a  Presbyterial  Sunday- 
school  missionary  for  Eastern  Oregon.  He  will 
traverse  the  whole  country,  and  prepare  the 
way  for  more  ministers  and  churches  faster 
than  we  can  supply  them.  In  the  entire  Synod, 
jnst  now,  there  are  bnt  seven  vacant  fields.  Of 
coarse  they  all  are  Home  Mission  chnrches,  in 
which  bnt  small  salaries  are  paid.  Still  the 
salary  never  stands  in  the  way  of  securing  a 
supply.  The  great  diffionlty  is  to  find  men 
who  will  FIT. 


FROM  PITTSBURGH. 

Rev.  William  A.  Jones. 

The  unprecedented  wave  of  prosperity  that  is 
passing  over  this  city  is  telling  favorably  on 
the  oontribntions  of  the  chnrches.  Apart  from 
the  nsnal  liberal  offerings  to  the  various 
Boards,  many  have  already,  and  others  are  pre¬ 
paring,  to  clear  off  their  entire  indebtedness. 
Church  mortgages  are  being  homed,  and  ex¬ 
pansion  is  the  cry  all  along  the  line.  Missions 
are  springing  np  in  the  new  snbnrban  settle¬ 
ments,  and  the  chnrches  are  experiencing  less 
diffionlty  in  meeting  their  financial  obligations 
than  they  have  had  for  many  years.  The  Week 
of  Prayer  is  being  generally  observed  by  the 
chnrches  thronghont  the  city.  Already  large 
acoessions  have  been  reported  from  varions 
churches,  and  special  interest  has  manifested 
itself  in  many  places.  The  pastors  of  the  city 
have,  BO  far  as  possible,  arranged  to  assist  each 
other  following  the  Week  of  Prayer,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of  God’s  peo¬ 
ple  for  an  old  time  outpouring  of  God’s  Spirit 
on  the  chnrches. 

The  good  people  of  this  city  have  responded 
generously  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  Braznell  disaster.  This  mine  ex¬ 
plosion  which  was  reported  at  first  as  doing 
bnt  little  damage,  has  grown  as  the  tmtb 
comes  ont  nntil  the  death  list  has  reached 
twenty.  This  naturally  entails  great  suffering 
among  the  families  of  the  little  mining  town. 


A  Wholesome  Tonic 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  S.  L.  Williams,  Clarence,  Iowa,  says;  “I 
have  used  it  to  grand  effect  in  casts  where  a  general 
tonic  was  needra.  For  a  nerve  tonic  I  think  it  the 
best  1  have  ever  used.” 


And  while  money  and  provision  cannot  satisfy, 
it  is  certainly  an  example  of  practical  Chris¬ 
tianity.  when  sufficient  fnnds  are  promptly 
furnished  to  meet  all  necessary  expenses. 

The  intelligence  that  reached  this  city  last 
week  concerning  the  serious  illness  of  the  Rev. 
Hall  Young  of  Alaska,  who  is  suffering  with 
typhoid  fever,  has  brought  great  grief  to  his 
many  friends.  Dr.  Yonng’s  visit  to  this  city 
before  leaving  for  Alaska,  will  long  be  remem¬ 
bered.  Besides  stirring  the  ohnrohes  on  the 
subject  of  missions,  he  was  able  to  secure 
large  contributions  to  the  cause.  Dr.  Young 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  missionaries  in 
the  Presbyterian  Chnroh,  and  his  many  friends 
here,  while  they  still  hope  for  his  recovery, 
are  very  anxious  regarding  his  condition.  A 
nnited  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Christian 
Endeavorers  of  Allegheny  Connty,  to  secure 
the  International  Christian  Endeavor  Conven¬ 
tion  for  1901.  At  a  meeting  of  the  ministers 
of  the  different  denominations,  with  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  connty  union 
last  week,  a  nnanimons  vote  was  taken  favor¬ 
ing  the  movement.  A  general  committee  was 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  canvass,  to 
formulate  a  plan  and  snbmit  it  to  the  socie¬ 
ties  of  the  connty  for  their  approval.  The  plan 
will  include  the  raising  of  the  necessary  fnnds 
for  the  convention.  If  a  favorable  answer  is 
retnmed  by  the  societies,  a  competent  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  appointed  to  boom  Pittsburgh  for 
1901.  The  connty  has  the  backing  of  the  state 
organization. 

The  unexpected  resignation  "of  the  Rev.  J. 
Lloyd  Lee  of  the  First  Chnroh  of  East  Liver¬ 
pool,  O.,  is  much  regretted  by  his  friends,  as 
well  as  by  the  church  he  has  so  ably  served. 
Dr.  Lee  resigned  because  of  sickness  in  his 
family.  The  First  Chnroh  of  East  Liverpool 
is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  state,  and  Dr. 
Lee’s  ministry  there  has  been  greatly  blessed. 
This  chnroh  has  had  a  long  list  of  good  pastors 
ahd.  no  donbt  will  soon  secnre  a  worthy  sno- 
osssor  to  Dr.  Lee.  The  Mayor  of  onr  city  is 
receiving  oongratnlations  on  all  hands  for  his 


efforts  to  suppress  gambling.  Recently  a  flood 
of  this  class  have  been  pouring  into  the  city, 
and  opening  up  their  places  of  bnsiness  with 
great  boldness.  The  Mayor  has  taken  a  posi¬ 
tive  stand  in  the  right  direction,  and  with  the 
proper  support  the  reputation  of  onr  city  in 
this  regard  will  be  maintained. 


OUR  SABBATH-SCHOOl.  MISSIONS. 

We  desire  to  ask  earnest  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  Sabbath -school  and  Missionary 
department  of  the  Board  of  Pnblioation  and 
Sabbath -school  Work.  It  shonld  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  this  is  the  only  department  of  the 
Board  which  asks  for  Contributions.  The  "bnsi- 
ness”  side  of  onr  work  not  only  carries  itself, 
bnt  famishes  a  large  sum  annually  to  support 
the  missionaries  who  are  in  the  field,  organiz¬ 
ing  Sabbath-schools,  and  reaching  scattered 
homes,  where  ohnrohes  are  not  yet  in  existence. 

The  labors  of  these  men  have  been  most  sno- 
cessfnl,  bnt  their  number  ought  to  be  considera¬ 
bly  increased.  Earnest  appeals  oome  to  the 
Board  from  destitute  districts  in  the  far  West 
for  other  helpers,  but  the  means  are  not  at 
hand  to  send  them. 

The  policy  of  the  Board  has  been,  and  is,  to 
avoid  the  assumption  of  obligations  beyond  its 
ability  to  pay. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Movement,  however, 
presents  new  and  pressing  demands,  as  well  as 
new  reasons  for  urging  this  branch  of  the 
Chnroh’ 8  work. 

We,  therefore,  appeal  to  all  the  ohnrohes  and 
chnroh  members  of  onr  great  Presbyterian  fold 
to  give  a  cordial  support  to  this  agency,  which 
endeavors  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  far  away  des- 
titate  homes  of  onr  own  oonntrj,  and  by  home 
influence  and  religions  instmotion  to  lead  the 
youth  to  good  oitisenship  and  Christian  man¬ 
hood.  Robert  N.  Willson,  President. 

From  some  knowledge  of  the  results  accom¬ 
plished  by  Snnday-sohool  missionaries,  1  am 
convinced  that  there  is  no  field  of  work  which 
at  the  same  time  is  so  needy  and  so  fmitfnl  in 
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The  "UNIVERSITY"  is  the  name  of  this,  one  of  our 
latest  Easy  Chairs.  It  is  a  brainworker's  cnair.  The 
teck  is  adjustable.  The  arms  lift  up  and  turn  over,  form- 
ins  shelves  for  writing,  holding  books,  etc. 

We  make  five  other  lines  of  Reclining  Chairs,  the 
Regent,  Columbine,  Siesta,  rianhattan  and  Uiiental. 
These  are  illustrated  and  described  in  our  Catalogue  C 
Rolling  Chairs.  We  make  over  50  styles  and  can  fur* 
nish  a  suitable  chair  for  any  case.  Cataloj^ue  R. 

Sargent**  Economic  System  of  Device*  lor  Brain 
Workers  is  also  something  worth  knowing  about.  It  em¬ 
braces  Sargent**  Unrivaled  Rotary  Book  Cases,  Sargent*s 
various  ttvies  of  Reading  Stands.  Dictionary,  Atlas  and 
Folio  Holders,  Adjustable  Reading  Desks,  attachable  to 
chairs,  etc.  Catalogue  D.  In  writing,  particularize.  All 
I  j  Catalogues  Free. 
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results.  Not  only  may  onr  churches  snstain 
this  effort  in  a  general  way,  but  there  is  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  individuals,  by  the  support  of  Sun¬ 
day-school  missionaries,  to  accomplish  most 
beneficent  results,  and  largely  promote  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  important  branch  of  the  Church’s 
mission  work.  John  H.  Converse, 

Chairman  of  Business  Committee. 
Witherspoon  Buiudino,  Philadelphia,  Jan. 17,  1900. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Na¬ 
tional  Sabbath  Alliance  held  on  Monday,  Janu¬ 
ary  22,  at  11  o’clock  in  the  Assembly  Room  at 
166  Fifth  avenue,  was  large  and  enthusiastic, 
the  Board  of  Directors  being  represented  by 
Mrs.  Stephen  Smith,  Mrs.  Hugh  O’Neill,  Mrs. 
Theodore  Weston,  Mrs.  Horace  Green  and  oth¬ 
ers.  The  chairman  of  each  committee  reported 
much  accomplished  since  the  last  meeting 
The  report  of  the  Secretary  showed  that  Aux¬ 
iliary  organizations  may  soon  be  affected  in 
Philadelphia  and  Germantown,  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  Y.,  Englewood,  N.  J.,  Norwalk,  Conn., 
Kansas  City  and  other  cities.  Representatives 
from  auxiliaries  in  White  Plains,  Bridgeport, 
Brooklyn  and  other  places  reported  concerted 
action  against  Sunday  sports,  Sunday  saloons 
and  the  Sunday  opening  of  caterers,  fruit  and 
candy  stores.  The  organization  in  onr  city  of 
a  Young  People’s  Sabbath  Alliance  gave  en¬ 
couragement  to  believe  that  the  young  are 
becoming  interested  in  this  good  work. 

The  next  rehearsal  and  concert  of  the  PhiT- 
hiomonio  Society  will  be  given  Friday  after¬ 
noon,  January  26,  and  Saturday  evening,  Janu¬ 
ary  27,  at  8. 16  o’clock  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

According  to  the  recent  dictates  of  social 
usage  personal  correspondence  should  be  done 
on  the  writing  machine.  Since  the  American 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  (see  New  York  papers 
December  27,  1899),  adopted  the  typewriter  for 
her  social  correspondence  it  has  become  widely 
introduced  for  this  purpose  and  the  etiquette 
departments  of  various  publications  now  an¬ 
swer  with  an  emphatic  yes  when  asked  if  type¬ 
writing  is  suitable  for  private  smd  personal 
letters.  We  refer  to  the  Index  Visible  Type¬ 
writer,  sm  illustration  of  which  appears  in  sm¬ 
other  column.  Its  price  is  low  because  it  is 
simple  (165  parts),  but  it  has  actually  more 
operating  features  and  points  of  iMlvantage  him 
any  of  the  |1(X)  mimhines,  one  of  whioh-hus  by 
actual  count  2,587  parts.  ’ 

This  machine  does  the  same  grade  of  work  as 


the  highest  priced  ones,  and  has  the  universal 
keyboard.  It  has  the  essential  feature  of 
absolutely  visible  writing  and  a  reinking 
device  allows  of  reinking  a  ribbon  when  it 
would  otherwise  be  useless  from  exhaustion. 

Its  price  of  |25  makes  it  undoubtedly  the 
machine  for  general  use,  but  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  of  a  machine  better  fitted  for 
the  small  business  offices,  professional  people 
and  private  families. 

MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

The  Rev.  Albert  W.  Allen,  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant,  Buffalo,  has  accepted 
the  call  to  the  First  Church  of  Monroe,  Mich. 
The  church  made  vacant  by  his  removal  is  sup¬ 
plied  for  the  present  by  the  'Rev.  Frsmk  H. 
Coffran. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook  completed 
thirty  years  as  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  Pres- 
byterism  Church,  PhiladelphiE^  during  this 
first  month  of  the  new  year.  He  has  been 
called  to  render  service  as  chaplain,  smd  in 
other  relations,  by  the  Government,  for  brief 
periods,  but  his  pastond  relation  has  continued 
unsevered  to  this  day,  and  evidently  his  people 
and  hosts  of  friends  would  have  it  so.  It  was 
in  celebration  of  this  long  and  happy  pastoral 
relation  that  the  Tabernacle  Church  and  Con¬ 
gregation  held  a  reception  in  honor  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  McCook  on  Friday  evening  last,  and  this 
was  followed  by  a  great  gathering  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Needless  to  say, 
the  spacious  Tabernacle  overflowed  with  hap¬ 
piness  on  both  occasions. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  George  Dana  Boardman  of 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  for  thirty  years 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  smd  before 
that  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  is  seriously  ill  in  Cairo,  Egypt.  He  is 
widely  known  through  his  writings. 

The  Rev.  J.  Henry  Sharpe  D.  D. ,  pastor  of 
the  West  Psurk  Presbyterism  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  for  the  past  eighteen  years,  died  on 
Sunday  Iswt.  He  was  born  in  Cadiz,  O.,  in 
1842,  smd  at  the  close  of  the  war,  throughout 
which  he  served  with  true  soldierly  spirit,  he 
completed  his  education  at  Washington  Col¬ 
lege,  and  the  Western  Theological  SeminsH'y. 
His  ministry  has  been  efficient,  smd  he  wsis 
highly  esteemed  by  his  co- Presbyters. 

PASTORAL  SERVICES  APPRECIATED. 

The  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterism  Church 
held  a  congregational  meeting  last  Wednesday 
evening  to  consider  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
John  E.  Bnshnell  from  the  joint  pastorate. 
Msmy  expressions  of  the  high  appreciation  of 
Dr.  Bnshnell  smd  his  work  were  msMle  by  rep¬ 
resentative  members  of  the  former  Phillips 
Church  smd  also  the  united  Madison  Avenue 
Church.  A  most  appreciative  letter  from 
President  Charles  Cnthbert  Hall  wsis  read,  and 
the  following  resolutions  were  unsmimonsly 
fuiopted : 

In  view  of  the  severance  of  his  relation  as 
joint-pswtor  in  the  Madison  Avenue  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  we  the  remaining  pastor  smd 
people  of  the  church  and  congregation  desire 
to  plitoe  upon  record  our  testimonial  to  the 
Rev.  John  E.  Bnshnell  D.D. 

Those  of  ns  who  were  members  of  the 
Phillips  Presbyterian  Church  desire  to  testify 
to  the  untiring  fidelity  with  which  he  served 
our  church  as  an  acceptable  smd  loving  pastor, 
and  as  a  Christism  gentlemsm  whose  gentle  smd 
kindly  sympathy  have  won  an  abiding  place 
in  our  hesirts. 

Since  the  union  of  the  Phillips  smd  Madison 
Avenue  Churches,  the  joint-psistorate  has  been 
marked  by  the  finest  spirit  of  fraternal  co¬ 
operation,  utterly  devoid  of  a  suggestion  of 
anything  but  kindness  smd  the  great  desire  to 
realize  the  true  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bonds  of  peace.  Dr.  Bnshnell  has  contributed 
to  this  end  by  his  unfailing  courtesy  and 
consideration  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
among  us.  His  preaching  hsts  been  marked  by 
a  power  of  intellectual  smd  spiritual  quality 


PINE  TREE  INN 

Lakehurst,  New  Jersey 

Is  a  new  and  handsome  hotel,  built  especially  for  winter, 
situated  66  miles  south  of  New  York,  in  the  great  sandy 
Pine  Belt,  which  gives  it  an  air  of  unusual  purity  and 
healthfulness.  For  rates  or  other  information  please  ad¬ 
dress  ALBERT  A.  LE  ROY,  Prop’r. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

for  our  Memorial  Life  of  Moody.  Tens  of  thousands  will 
be  sold.  A  splendid  opportunity  to  make  money  fast.  Don’t 
lose  time  but  order  outfit  now.  Big  profits  ;  credit ;  freight  |Mid. 
Outfit  Free.  Each  subscriber  gets  a  fine  phototype  poitrait  of 
Mr.  Moody,  for  fiam'ng,  free.  Send  ten  cents  to  help  pay  post¬ 
age.  Write  quick  before  territory  is  gone. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  AND  BIBLE  HOUSE, 

132  N.  lath  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Agents  wanted  instantly  for  the  genuine  Life  of 
D.  L.  Moody,  the  world^s  greatest  evangelist.  De¬ 
mand  is  immense,  t-'i  to  $9  a  day  for  you.  For  best  dis¬ 
count,  outfit  free  postpaid,  address,  quick.  Moody  Book 
Co.,  1081  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY’S  WORK, 

ItopcsiaiaroariiTaaDfflvii! 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watoli,  also  a  Cliaiii  ami  ('harm  for  se.ling 
doz.  Packages  of  Itliiine  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  hy  return  mall  and 
we  will  forward  the  Bliiine,  post-paid,  and 
a  large  Premium  List.  No  money  required. 
BLUIN£CU.  Hox  t,  Cuncur(lJiuictlon,Mass« 


edifying  and  instructive.  His  efforts  to  oon- 
Bummate  the  union  of  the  two  charches  have 
contributed  much  to  'he  success  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  in  which  we  believe  we  have  been  led  by 
the  Spirit  of  God 

In  saying  Godspeed  to  Dr.  Bnshnell,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  this  same  divine  guidance 
which  we  have  felt  thus  far  will  open  the  way 
for  him  into  that  field  where  be  will  find  a 
happy  sphere  of  labor,  and  it  is  onr  earnest 
prayer  that  he  may  thus  be  gnided  and  richly 
blessed  in  every  gciod  word  and  work. 

To  Mrs.  Bnshnell,  who  has  ever  been  a  faith - 
fnl  helpmeet  to  him,  and  a  pastor’s  wife  whose 
helpful  leadings  are  remembered  with  loving 
appreciation,  we  extend  onr  affectionate  God¬ 
speed,  praying  that  both  pastor  and  wife  and 
all  dear  to  them  may  be  kept  of  God,  and 
blessed  day  by  day  in  all  things. 

In  accordance  with  Dr.  Busbuell’s  desire, 
we  hereby  regretfully  concur  in  his  request  to 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  to  dissolve  the 
pastoral  relation  between  himself  and  this 
ohnrch. 

Resolved:  That  the  Trustees  of  the  Madison 
Avenue  Ohnroh  be  instructed  to  pay  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bnshnell  the  sum  of  f5,(XM,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  $3,500  salary  paid  him  from  July  1, 
1899,  to  January  1,  1900. 


PANSIES 


Did  you  ever  see  7  straight  or  circular  rows  of 
Pansies,  side  by  side,  each  a  different  color?  If  so. 
you  know  that  the  effee-t  is  chamdiig  iH'jond  con¬ 
ception.  Did  you  ever  see  Childs’ Giant  Pansies,  mar¬ 
vels  In  beauty  ami  true  to  color?  If  not.  you  have 
not  seen  the  beauty  and  porfwtlon  now  attained. 

As  a  trial  offer,  we  will  mull  for  g»  rents  t 

50  seeds  Pansy  Giant,  Pure  Snow  White, 
so  "  “  “  Coal  mack, 

so  ‘‘  “  “  Cardinal  Red, 

SO  ‘  '/  “  Bright  Yellow, 

SO  ‘‘  ‘‘  "  Azure  Blue, 

so  ‘‘  ‘  "  Bright  Violet, 

so  ‘  "  "  Striped,  Variegated. 

A  llttlebook  on  Pansies,  telling  all  about  culture,  etc. 

A  Booklet  of  ft'i  pages  011  House  Plants;  tells  just 
how  tocare  for  every  kind  of  window  plant. 

THE  M.AYFI/)\VliR  magazine  3  months;  finest 
publication  on  Flowers  and  Gardening.  And  our 

Catalogue  of  J-W  pages  and  9  Colored  Plates. 

The7  Pansies,  8  Books,  Mnyfloaer  and  C'at'g,  S5e. 

OilP  Catalogue  lop  1HUO-25th  Anniversary 
Edition  — greatest  Book  of  Hower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  New  Fruits,  1.56  pages,  6(« 
Illustrations,  9  colored  plates,  will  be  nialleo  free 
to  any  who  anticipate  purchasing.  Great  Novelties 
111  Sweet  Scented  and  Tuberous  Rex  Begonias,  Gera¬ 
niums,  Fragrant  Calla.  Ti-easure  Vine,  Goosenower, 
Ca'adiums,  Everl)loom1ng  Tritoma.  Caiinas,  Gladl. 
olus,  Roses,  Phloxes,  Giant  Pspony,  Lilies,  Palms, 
Carnations,  Primroses,  Asiers,  Pansies,  Sweet  Peas, 
Verbenas,  Tomatoes.  Strawberries,  etc. 

John  Lewln  Chlldw,  Floral  Park,  N-  Y. 
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Ministers  and  Churches 


NEW  YORK. 

Lyons.  — Dr.  L.  A.  Ostrander,  so  long  the  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lyons, 
has  always  had  the  happiness  to  preach  to  fnll 
pews.  The  Lyons  Democratic  Press  of  a  recent 
date  says :  Tne  moneys  received  from  the  pew 
rental  at  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Monday, 
was  nnnsnally  satisfactory.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Ostrander  continnes  to  be  the  popular  pastor 
that  he  has  always  been.  The  love  and  esteem 
which  his  congregation  have  for  him  is  cer¬ 
tainly  remarkable.  Few  clergymen  are  so 

beloved.  — '' - - 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

New  London. — This  church  was  served  for 
many  years  by  the  Rev.  Robert  P.  Dn  Bois. 
At  the  time  of  bis  death  he  left  a  valuable 
property  to  his  daughter.  Miss  Amelia  Du 
Bois,  with  the  stipulation  that  at  her  death  it 
was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  church  as  a  manse. 
The  daughter  died  recently,  and  the  trustees 
of  the  church  now  accept  the  mansion  under 
the  terms  of  the  will. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Camden. — Dr.  A.  W.  Spooner  D.D.,  of  Cal¬ 
vary  Presbyterian  Church,  is  conducting  special 
evangelistic  services  in  the  Westminster  Church 
of  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Scotland. — At  the  annual  praise  meeting  of 
the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  this  church. 
Deember  10,  the  contribution  amounted  to 
nearly  thirty -for  dollars,  an  advance  over  last 
year.  The  Rev.  A.  D.  D.  Fraser  of  Mitchell 
gave  the  address,  he  having  exchanged  that 
day  with  the  pastor  here,  the  Rev.  M.  M. 
Whiteford. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia.  —  The  new  Mizpah  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  the  Rev.  Sylvanns  R.  Queen, 
pastor,  was  opened  for  worship  on  Sabbath, 
Jannry  21,  the  Rev.  John  S.  McIntosh  preach¬ 
ing  in  the  morning,  and  the  dedicatory  service 
being  held  in  the  evening,  when  the  Rev.  S. 
W.  Dana  D.  D.  was  the  preacher.  The  after¬ 
noon  was  given  to  the  Sabbath -school,  Mr.  R. 
H.  Hinckley,  Superintendent.  Several  evening 
services  are  being  held  during  the  present 
week,  pastors  of  other  churches  taking  part. 
The  new  church  covers  ample  ground  space, 
its  low  gables  and  accessible  doors  giving  it 
an  inviting  aspect.  The  Building  Committee 
was  made  up  of  the  following  named :  Mr. 
George  Griffiths,  the  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Hoyt 
D.D.,  the  Rev.  William  Hutton  D.D.,  the  Rev. 
James  Gray  Bolton  D.  D. ,  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Hinckley.  We  congratulate  all  interested  on 
the  good  work  completed. 

Philadelphia. — The  Tabernacle  Presbyterian 
Church  over  which  Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook  has 
so  long  and  so  ably  presided  sends  us  a  neat 
leaflet  of  eight  pages,  all  done  in  pale  "living 
green,  ’  ’  giving  the  morning  and  evening 
Christmas  services  at  the  Tabernacle.  Those 
of  the  morning  included  a  floe  original  Advent 
Hymn  by  Dr.  McCook.  A  separate  leaflet  of 
eight  pages,  suited  to  the  pocket,  gives  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Rules  of  Behavior,  fifty- seven  as  to 
number.  A  handsome,  venerable  looking  por¬ 
trait  of  Washington  precedes  them,  and  perhaps 
leads  to  a  momentary  misapprehension.  But 
Dr.  McCook  straitway  explains  that  these 
"rules’’  are  taken  from  a  manuscript  book  in 
Washington’s  handwriting,  which  was  writ¬ 
ten  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old.  Their 
source  has  apparently  not  been  traced. 

Philadelphia. — The  will  of  Ellen  M.  Liiste  of 
this  city  leaves  to  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Missions  for  Freedmen,  of  Home  Missions,  and 
of  Foreign  Missions,  $1,000  each,  and  to  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Relief  for  Disabled  Min¬ 
isters  and  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Deceased 
Ministers,  $2,000.  This  is  to  be  paid  on  the 
death  of  her  sister. 

KDELAWARE. 

Delaware  City. — Ten  persons  were  received 
into  membership  on  profession  and  two  by  cer¬ 
tificate,  January  14  The  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Luther  A  Oates,  will  terminate  his  work  there 
at  the  expiration  of  the  month,  having  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  Chambersbnrg,  Pa. 

MISSOURI. 

Appleton  City.— The  Week  of  Prayer  was 
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The  Vocalion  is  distinctive  in  the  exquisite  quality  of  its  tone 


'^You  have  modified  the  tones 
of  the  reeds  in  such  a  way  as  to  re* 
produce  perfectly  the  tones  of  the 
pipeorgan, especially  the  Diapason 
and  Clarabella  tones. Albx* 

ANDRB  Guilmant,  Organist  and 
Composer,  Paris. 

“  The  eflfects  the  Vocalion  gives 
to  the  performer  are  very  novel  and 
beautiful,  and  only  equaled  by  a 
largt-siud  pipe-organ''*  —  Nor¬ 
man  McLeod,  Organist  Fim 
Baptist  Church,  Boston. 

The  Vocalion  is  in  all  respects 
the  most  perfect  instrument  of  its 
kind  extant.  Its  advent  marks  a 
new  era  in  the  art  of  organ  manu¬ 
facture.** —  Frederic  Archer, 

Organist. 

“  The  voicing  of  your  instrument 
is  noteworthy.  Each  stop  has  its 
characteristic  quality  —  the  fiute  is 
really  fiute*like,  and  the  clarinet 
preserves  the  peculiar  wooden 
character  of  the  original. —  Wal¬ 
ter  J.  Damrosch. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  Vocalion,  1  must  say  that  1 
have  been  astonished  at  the  purity  of  itstone. —  J.  Frank  Donahoe, 
Organist  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  Boston. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  N 

Church  committees  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  write  us. 

Prices  from  S275  (for  chapel  styles)  upward. 

THE  VOCALION  ORGAN  COMPANY 
18  West  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York  City 


SPECIFICATION  OF  STYLE  21 

Number  of  speaking  stops,  iz  ;  number  of  mechanical  stops, 
17 ;  total,  39.  Equivalent  to  a  pipe-organ  of  i,zzo  pipes. 

Compass  of  manuals  CC  to  A,  58  notes.  Compass  of  Pedals 


CC  to  I-',  notes. 

GREAT  ORGAN 

1.  Open  Diapason,  S  ft.  58  notes  4.  Dulciana  .  .  8  ft.  58  notes 

2.  Melodia  .  .  8  ft.  58  notes  {.Trumpet  .  .  8  ft.  58  notes 

).  French  Horn,  8  ft.  58  notes  6.  Harmonic  Flute, 4  ft.  58  notes 

SWELL  ORGAN 

7.  Bourdon  .  .  t6ft.  58  notes  11.  Aeoline  .  .  8  ft.  58  notes 

8.  Stopped  Dia-  iz.  Vox  Celeste,  8  ft.  58  notes 

pason  .  .  .  8  ft.  58  notes  i|.  Flute  d'Amour,  4  ft.  $8  notes 

9.  Violin  Dia-  14.  Flautino  .  .  z  ft.  58  notes 

pason  8  ft.  s8  notes  15.  Oboe  .  .  .  6  ft.  58  notes 

10.  Salicional  8  ft.  58  notes 

CHOIR  ORGAN 

16.  DoppcI  Flute  8  ft.  58  notes  19.  Aeolian  (two 

17.  Clarabella  .  8  ft.  58  notes  ranks)  .  .  .  8  ft.  58  notes 

18.  Gemshorn  .  4  ft.  $8  notes  20.  Clarinet  .  .  8  ft.  58  notes 

PEDAL  ORGAN 

21.  Double  Open  Diapason . 16  ft  )o  notes 

22.  Bourdon . 16  ft.  )0  notes 

MECHANICAL  REGISTERS 


2}.  Swell  to  Great  16.  Great  to  Pedal  29.  Tremulant 

14.  Choir  to  Great  27.  Swell  to  Pedal  30.  Wind-indicator 

25.  Swell  to  Choi;  28.  Choir  to  Pedal 

COMBINATION  PEDALS 

31.  Forte  Great  34.  Piano  Swell  37-38  Great  to  Pedal, 

32.  Piano  Great  3$.  Forte  Choir  reversible 

33.  Forte  Swell  36.  Piano  Choir  39.  Balanced  Swell  Pedal 
Combination  pedals  are  double-acting.  Constructed  with 

blow-lever,  which  may  be  used  by  band  or  attached  to  a  motor. 

Case  in  quartered  oak,  black  walnut,  or  any  native  hardwood. 
Richly  finished. 

Dimensions :  8  ft.  front,  9  ft.  3  In.  hich.  4  ft.  9  in.  deep. 


k 

Style  21.  Price, 83,000 


The  Vocalion  method  of  tone-production  is  radically  different  from  all  others 


duly  observed  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
this  place.  The  services  were  solemn,  inspir 
ing  and  well  attended  and  the  church  and  the 
community  will  doubtless  reap  many  blessings 
from  them.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Van 
Orden,  was  assisted  in  these  services  by  his 
father,  the  Rev.  E.  Van  Orden  of  Sao  Panlo, 
Brazil,  and  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Watkins,  pastor  at 
large  of  Kansas  City  Presbytery. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee. — The  Week  of  Prayer  was  gen¬ 
erally  observed  in  Milwaukee.  On  the  East 
Side  union  meetings  were  held.  The  Rev.  J. 
Beveridge  Lee,  the  new  pastor  of  Immannel 
Presbyterian  Church,  conducted  several  of  the 
meetings.  The  Rev.  James  W.  MoNary  who 
has  been  the  pastor  of  Grace  Presbyterian 
Ohnroh  for  eight  yoars  has  resigned  on  account 
of  poor  health.  'The  People’s  Service  is  a  new 
Sunday  afternoon  meeting  at  Davidson’s  Thea¬ 
tre.  The  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Barr,  former  pastor 
at  Beloit  and  Racine,  addressed  a  large  con¬ 
gregation  there  on  Jannary  21. 


DEATH  OF  A  BELOVED  ELDER. 

The  city  of  Geneva  was  shocked  and  sad¬ 
dened  last  Saturday  morning  (Jannary  13)  to 
hear  of  the  sudden  death  of  Solomon  £.  Smith, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  mer¬ 
chants  in  this  part  of  the  state.  His  whole 
life,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  year,  was 
spent  in  this  city,  where  he  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  his  success  many  years  ago  in  a  sure 
but  modest  way.  Abont  the  year  1850  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  his  brother  in  the 
dry  goods  business,  and,  after  the  latter’s  death 
in  1878,  continued  the  business,  which  has 
grown  to  be  a  vast  commercial  enterprise. 

Mr.  Smith  was  universally  esteemed  and  be¬ 
loved.  He  had  been  for  a  quarter  of  a  centnry 
a  ruling  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  he  had  attended  from  his  earliest  years. 
He  was  conspionons  for  the  simplicity  and  sin¬ 
cerity  of  his  lovingjfaith  in  his  Saviour  Christ, 
his  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy,  bis  stead¬ 
fast  business  integrity,  his  upright  transparent 
life,  his  sterling  and  symmetrical  Christian 
character,  bis  devotion  to  his  church,  and  his 
helpful  interest  in  every  good  canse.  He  has 
for  years  supported  liberally  every  charity  in 
Geneva.  It  has  been  truly  said  of  him,  "He 
was  one  of  God’s  noblemen.  ’’ 

The  funeral  service  was  held  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Tuesday,  Jannary  16,  at 
11  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  well  known  wishes  of  the  deceased 
was  extremely  simple.  The  pastor  of  the 
chnroh,  the  Rev.  William  W.  Weller,  was 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  A.  Cameron  MaoKenzie 
p.D.,  President  of  Elmira  College,  of  which 
institution  Mr.  Smith  was  a  trustee.  The 
ohnroh  was  filled,  and  business  was  generally 
suspended  throughout  the  city  during  the  hour 
of  service.  The  interment  was  at  Glenwood 
Cemetery  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  who  passed 
away  five  years  ago.  Mr.  Smith  leaves  one 


sister,  Mrs.  Pierson,  one  niece  and  four 
nephews,  besides  other  more  distant  relatives. 

'The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Geneva  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
First  Church  passed  appropriate  resolntions 
expressing  their  sense  of  loss  and  showing  their 
appreciation  of  the  life  and  character  of  their 
fellow  member.  The  Session  of  the  First 
Church  passed  the  following  Minute: 

Since  an  All-wise  Father  has  removed  from 
ns  bv  death  onr  beloved  friend  and  brother  in 
the  Session,  Elder  Solomon  E.  Smith,  we  wonld 
not  be  unmindful  only  of  onr  great  loss,  but 
wonld  rather  lovingly  and  gratefully  cherish 
the  memory  of  his  simple,  consistent  and  useful 
life  among  ns  for  so  many  years.  Ours  was 
the  church  of  his  childhood,  yonth  and  mature 
y^ars,  the  only  one  with  which  he  ever  united. 

We  remember  how,  with  his  natural  modesty 
and  sense  of  nnworthiness,  he  at  first  refused 
and  only  after  most  earnest  solicitation  finally 
consented  to  assume  the  responsibilities  and 
duties  of  the  eldership.  We  remember  how, 
in  his  broad  charity  for  all,  he  could  not  think 
of  refusing  any  applicant  for  membership  in 
the  church  no  matter  how  feeble  or  young.  He 
felt  the  church  was  the  place  to  guard,  educate 
and  develop  them  into  active,  earnest  church 
workers. 

While  he  bad  decided  opinions  he  wonld  ever 
yield  cheerfully  to  the  wishes  of  a  majority 
of  his  brethren  and  join  hands  heartily  with 
them  in  any  plans  for  the  welfare  of  the  church. 
He  was  always  thoroughly  loyal  to  his  chnroh 
and  to  the  pastor,  whoever  he  might  be.  Hia 
simple  loving  faith  and  trust  in  Christ  as  his 
personal  Saviour ;  his  broad  and  cathollo  spirit ; 
his  unswerving  integrity;  his  upright  and 
transparent  life  are  known  and  felt  by  this 
entire  commnnity.  He  was  emphatically  a 
self  made,  self-educated,  symmetrical  Chris¬ 
tian  gentleman  and  successful  business  man. 

What  a  multitude  there  will  be  in  the  last 
great  day  of  reckoning  to  rise  np  and  otll  him 
blessed  for  his  broad  philanthrophy,  loving 
svmpathy  and  generons  aid  to  the  sorrowing, 
the  unfortunate  and  the  needy.  May  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  yonth  of  this  chnroh  and  commnnity 
be  led  to  imitate  his  example,  to  practice  the 
same  virtues  and  to  love  and  serve  the  same 
Saviour. 

We  extend  to  the  afflicted  family  and  friends 
onr  heartfelt  sympathy  and  earnest  prayers  in 
this  their  hour  of  sorrow. 

By  Order  of  the  Session. 
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nCUMTOR  FREE 

ootrui.  TheNewC.Von 
Culin  moat  perfect  in  ren- 
tilatioD.  moistore  and  beat. 

BATCBM  STBaT  HATCBABLB 
■oo.  Money  made  and  eared. 
Catalog  FR£B.  Poultryman’t 
Plans,  10c.  Address: 

The  W.  T.  Falconer 
Mfff.  Co., 

ATe.103  JAMESTOWR,  I.T. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


January  25,  1900 


SxrOTTCTXl  Sz*os.  <43  Oo. 

PBn^A^  mw  TURK,  BOSTON. 

AUCX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNBOTBD  BT  PRITATB  WIRB8. 

Members  N.  T.,  PhUa.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’a 
We  boy  and  aell  all  flrst-claae  Invest-  t-. A 
ment  Secorttlee  on  commission.  We  Ifl VAfitTlIGIlli 
reoelTe  aooonnta  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  » 

Oorporatlons,  Firms  and  Indlrldnala  on 
tavorable  terms,  and  make  collection  ll/kC/Os 

of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  eolnte  In  the  United  States  and 
Panada,  and  for  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
oonntrles,  Inclndlng  Sooth  Africa. 

LETT  GBS  Nlso  boy  and  aell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 

n  n  make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts ;  mso  make 

_ collections  and  Issne  Commercial  and  Travel 

CBEDIT.  lera' Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world 

Brown,  Shipley  A  Co.,  London 


PREPAYMENT  OF  DEBENTURES 

The  Middlesex  Banking  Co., 

OF 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN, 
will  pay,  with  interest  to  date  of  payment,  on  and 
after  January  ii,  1900,  the  Debentures  of 

Series  A.  12  and  A.  13,  due  Feburary  i,  1900. 
Series  A.  14  and  84,  due  March  i,  1900. 
Series  A.  15,  A.  16,  A.  19  and  85,  due  April 
I,  1900. 


J.  McK.  THOMPSON.  F  8.  THOMPSON 

THOMPSON  BROS. 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of 

Minneapolis  Property 

for  non-resldente,  aiming  to  make  the  property  produce  the 
hlgheat  Income  with  the  least  possible  expense  until  it  can  be 
sold.  Fifteen  years’ experience  with  the  highest  success  In 
eMbotlng  sales.  If  yon  sre  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  your  premrty  write  ns.  MONEY  IX>ANEDat6 
percent,  on  Selected  IlrstMortgag' 3  Minneapolis  Improved  Real 
■mate  at  40  per  cent  actnal  cash  value.  ReferencSe  famished. 

•00  Bank  of  CoBuneroe.  MINNKAPOLJ8.  MINN. 
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ESTERN  MORTGAGES 

and  foreclosed  properties  bought 
for  cash. 


CHAS.  E.  GIBSON, 

45  nUk  street,  Boston,  Mass. 


We  have  sold  our  Real  Estate  Mortgages  for  21  years  with¬ 
out  loss  to  any  investor. 

We  now  offer  carefully  selected  first  mortgages  from  the  rich 
black- waxy  belt  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

Principal  and  6%  interest  guaranteed.  Send  for  pamphlet. 

THE  BUNNELL  &  ENO  INVESTMENT  CO. 

Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Address  the  Company,  or 

S.  E.  MORSE,  1st  Vlce-Pres.,  140  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y, 

ZEBULON  RUDD,  Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y. 

C.  S.  HUTCHINSON,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  M.  S.  WAY,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Not  a  Dollar  Lost 


byjinvestors  taking  loans  through  us  during  the  17  years 
in  which  we  have  been  making  FIKST  MOKTGAGK 
EOANSon  lands  in  the  Hard  Wheat  belt  of  North  Da¬ 
kota  and  Minnesota.  We  personally  examine  every 
tract  of  land  offered  as  security.  Write  for  references 
and  particulars. 

“  GRAKD  FORKS.  N.  D, 

(Established  1883.) 


E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 


Our  Customers 
Have  Tested. . . 


29  YEARS 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  of  Mortgages  issued  monthly.  Will  mall  to  any  address 
JtLUSWORTH  tt  JONES, 

John  Hancock  Bldg.,  Boston.  Thamber  of  Comm-roe,CHlCAao. 
Home  office  «  stabllshed  187 1.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OP  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINQ  RENTS 

RBA.E  BS'TA.'TB 


7  Per  cent,  loans  secured  by  mortgages  on  well-im 
proved  farms  worth  three  times  the  loan.  In  last 
six  years  have  placed  over  $300,000.00  without  a  de¬ 
fault  in  principal  or  interest.  References,  all 
Bankers,  Capitalists,  Jndges  and  Business  Men  for 
whom  I  am  loaning.  Write  for  farther  particnlars. 
Send  for  pamphlet,  “  Truth  About  Oklahoma^'  tree. 

H.  H.  HAGAN,  Guthrib,  OkLiABOMA. 


MELBOURNE,  INDIAN  BITER,  FLA,  Visitors  to 
Florida  will  find  Melbourne  high,  dry  and  healthy,  good 
boating  and  fishing,  pleasant  society — churches,  schools,  no 
saloon,  board  with  private  family,  northern  people.  Correspon¬ 
dence  invited.  Address  L.  D.  Lockwood. 


PARIS  AND  EUROPE  IN  1900. 

Private  parties  conducted  by  Prof.  Camille  Thnr- 
wanger.Sl  Pierce  Building,  Boston.  Pocket  Guide  Book 
of  Paris  free ;  send  stamp. 


ZINC  AND  LEAD 

“  TALES  OF  FOkTUNE,”  a  neat  circular,  telling  all 
about  the  zinc  and  lead  mines  of  iSouthwestern  Mis¬ 
souri.  Also 

“SNAP  SHOTS” 

Being  a  number  of  photo  views  of  scenery  in  the  zinc 
fields  of  Missouri.  Both  of  the  above  mailed  free  on 
request,  along  with  descriptive  circular  of  the  richest 
mines  in  the  district.  Address 

WALTER  SAYLER,  171  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Eddy  Refrigerator 

The  Best  for  Family  Use 

Our  Special  for  a  Quarter  Century 

Nursery  Refrigerators,  Pantry  Cold  Chests, 
Brass,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  Wood 
Boxes,  Coal  Scuttles,  &c. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER,  130  &  132  W.  42d  St. 


INDEX  VISIBLE  TYPEWRITER 


Heads  the  List  of  the  Highest-Grade  Pianos,  and 


Are  at  present 
the  Most 
Popular  and 


Preferred  by 
the  Leading 
Artists. 


This  machine  is  just  what  the  above  illnstration  represents  it  to  be,  as  it  was 
photographed  directly  from  one  of  the  typewriters. 

It  is  built  for  the  millions  of  practical  people  who  want  a  really  good  machine 
for  home  or  business,  which  is  pleasant  in  operation,  attractive  in  appearance, 
strong  enough  to  be  unusually  durable,  and  sold  at  a  very  low  price. 

Universal  Keyboard.  Portability  (lo  pounds.) 

Ninety  Characters.  Marginal  Release. 

Visible  Writing.  Ruling  and  Color  Work. 

Self-Inking  Ribbon.  Line  Lock  and  Release. 

Automatic  Reversing  Ribbon.  Wonderful  Manifolding. 

Alignment.  All  Languages. 

Durability. 

Catalogue  free.  Agents  wanted. 

Address....  ROOMS  243*'258, 

300  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


SOHflER  &  CO 


NEW  YORK  WAREROOMS 


CAUTION.  The  buying  public  will  please 
not  confound  the  genuine  S-O-H-M-E-R  Piano 
with  one  of  a  similar  sounding  name  of  a 
cheap  grade. 
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